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A GRECO-ITALIAN SCHOOL OF 
ILLUMINATORS AND FRESCO PAINTERS’ 


ITS RELATION TO THE PRINCIPAL 
REIMS MANUSCRIPTS AND TO THE GREEK FRESCOES 
IN ROME AND CASTELSEPRIO 


DIMITRI TSELOS 


OMMENTING on the unity of the “pictorial” style of painting which characterized the 

Carolingian manuscripts of the Aachen-Reims school, the late Adolph Goldschmidt, 

as early as 1928, made a cautious but prophetic statement.’ After pointing to the importance 
of the products of that school for the subsequent development of German and Franco-Belgian 
works, he estimated the character and sources of the school as follows: “In the first place we have 
manuscripts of a secular character, dealing with astronomy, natural science, and medicine, where 
the illuminations are derived from the same style and by their contents also point to a classical 
source. It is possible that we also have to reckon with the Greek Renaissance movement after the 
Iconoclastic storm, and it is quite conceivable that the models of the Gospels at Vienna and Aix- 
la-Chapelle originated in that milieu, the style of which, approaching the antique, had reappeared 
in all probability as soon as towards the end of the eighth century, if indeed, it had not survived 
from the Early Christian period, as appears probable from indications in Santa Maria Antiqua in 
Rome.” 

Since then some of Goldschmidt’s doubts have been cleared up by investigators who have 
held similar ideas on the character and sources of the monuments mentioned and on the recently 
discovered frescoes at Castelseprio.* My investigations on the Greek sources of the Utrecht Psalter 
miniatures pointed to similar conclusions more emphatically.* The purpose of the present study 
is an attempt to substantiate the existence of such a milieu by a stylistic and iconographic analysis 
of the relevant Carolingian and pre-Carolingian works of art that seem to have similar origins. 

Up to the end of the last century our knowledge of the influence of Christian art of the East 
on the mediaeval art of the West was confined largely to Ravenna and southern Italy, which 
were occupied for long periods of time by the Byzantines. Since then a number of discoveries and 
studies have revealed that the scope and importance of the activities of the Greeks and other East 
Christians in the West were much greater. 


* This study is dedicated to the memory of Charles Rufus 
Morey, teacher and friend, who introduced me to the prob- 
lem. It was assisted materially by a grant from the Graduate 
School Research Fund of the University of Minnesota. 

1. German Illumination, 1: The Carolingian Period, Flor- 
ence, 1928, p. 9. 

2. J. Baum, Die Malerei und Plastik der Mittelalters in 
Deutschland, Frankreich, und Britannien, Potsdam, 1930, pp. 
93-95; A. Boeckler, A bendlandische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1930, 
p. 27; G. Bognetti, G. Chierici, A. de Capitani d’Arzago, 
Santa Maria di Castelseprio, Milan, 1948, pp. 337f.; P. 
Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in den Rhein- 
landen, Diisseldorf, 1916, p. 708 (categorically denies any con- 
nection between Christian art of the East and the Reims 
school); M. Dvorak, Gesammelte Aufsadtze zur Kunstge- 
schichte, Munich, 1929, pp. 338-344; C. R. Morey, “Castel- 


seprio and the Byzantine ‘Renaissance,’ ”” ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 
1952, pp. 198ff., and additional bibliography on Castelseprio 
in note 50; M. Schapiro, Review of Bognetti et al., S. M. di 
Castelseprio, in Magazine of Art, December, 1950, pp. 312- 
313; Review of Weitzmann, The Fresco Cycle of S. M. di 
Castelseprio, in ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 162ff., here- 
inafter referred to as Schapiro, Review of Bognetti, and Re- 
view of Weitzmann. 

3. “The Greek Element in the Utrecht Psalter” (second 
half of a joint article published under the common title “New 
Light on the Origin of the Utrecht Psalter,” by Gertrude 
Benson and Dimitri Tselos, ART BULLETIN, XIII, 1931, pp. 
53-79, hereinafter referred to as Benson and Tselos). Our find- 
ings have been accepted by most of those scholars who have 
referred to the problem in their publications. 
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Under the imputed name of “Syrians,”—like the modern term “Levantines”—a general term 
often given to all Near Easterners including the Greeks, these people worked in the West, and 
especially in Italy, from the golden age of the Roman Empire until the High Renaissance and even 
later, and the wide range of their activities has been canvassed by several writers.* As early as the 
third century merchants from Gaza held a convention at Ostia.*° During the first four centuries of the 
Christian era ten popes were of Eastern origin.° Syrians filled the city of Ravenna, and the Armenians 
were numerous enough to have there a quarter of their own.” In the same city the Syrians not only 
held the purse-strings of finance and commerce but furnished all the bishops from the time of 
Apolinaris to Peter (396-425).° During the fifth century, “Graeci negociatores” were so well 
established and prosperous in Rome, that they aroused the jealousy and animosity of the native 
merchants.” 

Sometimes these Easterners had a great deal of influence at more important levels. A certain 
merchant from Antioch named Stephanos interceded when Belisarius appeared at the gates of 
Naples in 537.”° A little later another Syrian by the name of Abrahamios became the intermediary 
between Pope Gregory the Great and the Patriarch of Alexandria.” The letters of the same pope 
relate that when a certain Cosmas was pursued by his Sicilian creditors he pleaded for papal 
assistance.” 

As Diehl has shown, the expulsion of the Goths and the inclusion of Italy in the orbit of the 
East Roman Empire, opened the doors wide for a veritable invasion of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Syrians, who came to augment the ranks of the administration and clergy of Ravenna and Rome.” 
During the seventh and eighth centuries practically all the popes were of Eastern origin—eight 
Greeks and five Syrians."* Among them was the learned Syrian Gregory III (731-741) who 
knew Latin as well as Greek and could recite the Psalms by heart and interpret them.” 

During these two centuries Rome was “more than half Byzantine” according to Diehl,’* and 
had a Greek quarter—already two centuries old—in the region between the Tiber and the Aven- 
tine, known in the eighth century as “Ripa Graeca.” In the same region there was a “Schola 
Graeca” attached to Santa Maria in Cosmedin and named “Santa Maria in Schola Graeca.”*” Nearby 
was also another important Greek district called the “Blachernae.”** So large and powerful were 
the “Oriental” colonies in Rome in the seventh century that they built numerous churches and 
monasteries in which the Greek language was to be used, and the latter institutions submitted to the 
rule of St. Basil.‘ Among them were those of San Saba on the Aventine and Santa Maria in 
Campo Martio, a Greek convent which possessed the body of St. Gregory of Nazianzos and 
which was composed of women whose number included painters, scribes, and musicians. The con- 
sequent implication of the influence of the Greek libraries, ateliers, and scriptoria is significant.” 


4. Dom. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie, Paris, 1907, 111, col. 2267; vil, col. 581; P. 
Battifol, “Librairies byzantines 4 Rome,” Mélanges de l’Ecole 
de Rome, viii, 1888, pp. 297-308; C. Diehl, Etudes sur lPad- 
ministration byzantine dans lexarchat de Ravenne, Paris, 1888, 
pp. 278-279; E. Miintz, “Les Artistes byzantins dans |’Europe 
latine du V® au XV® siécle,” Revue de l’art chrétien, 1893, 
pp. 181ff.; Frothingham, “Byzantine Artists in Italy,” 4.J.4., 
1894, pp. 32-52; A. Harnak, History of Dogma, Boston, 
1898, Iv, pp. 258ff.; L. Brehier, “Les Colonies d’orientaux 
en occident,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, X11, 1903, pp. 2ff.; 
L. Jalabert, “Les colonies chrétiennes d’orientaux en occident 
du V® au VIIE® siécle,” Revue de Porient chrétien, 1X, 1904, 
pp. 96-106; M. Avery, “The Alexandrian Style at Santa 
Maria Antiqua,” ART BULLETIN, VII, 1925, pp. 131-149; F. 
Dvornik, Les Légendes de Constantin et de Methode vues de 
Byzance, Prague, 1933, pp. 285-292; C. Morey, Early Chris- 
tian Art, Princeton, 1942, pp. 156, 182ff.; Bognetti et al., 
Op.cit., pp. 203-319. 

5. Corp. imscr. grecq. no. 5892. 


Cabrol, of.cit., col. 2260. 

ibid., col. 2271. 

Liber pontif. Ravennat., Patr.Lat., Cv, col. 513. 
g. Cabrol, of.cit., vit, col. 2268. 

10. Procopius, De bello Gothico, L, I, viii. 

11. Migne, Patr. Lat., Lxxvul, cols. 1096f. 

12. ibid., col. 696. 

13. C. Diehl, Etudes sur Padministration ..., pp. 247-252. 
See also O. G. von Simson, Sacred Fortress, Chicago, 1949; 
Bognetti e¢ al., op.cit., pp. 203-319. 

14. Cabrol, of.cit., vil, col. 2269. 

15. ibid. 

16. Diehl, Dans Porient byzantin, Paris, 1890, p. 301. 

17. Liber pontif., ed. Duchesne, 1, p. 341. 

18. Diehl, Etudes sur Padministration ... , pp. 278-79. 

19. Cabrol, of.cit., vil, col. 2270; Dvornik, Les Legendes 
de Constantin ..., pp. 285-290. Ravenna was untouched by 
the Benedictine Rule until the eighth century. 

20. Battifol, “Librairies byzantines a Rome,” pp. 297ff. 
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Equally important were the activities of the Eastern Popes. Paul I built the Greek monastery of 
SS. Stephen and Silvester in 757,” and later sent to Pepin the Short a collection of Greek books;* 
while the Liber Pontificalis records that Pope Zacharias (741-752), a Greek who owned a very 
important library, part of which he gave to St. Peter’s, published a Greek version of the Dialogues 
of St. Gregory.” 

The recent studies of Bognetti** in connection with Castelseprio, and those of others which 
he summarized, suggest that Milan was also an important center of Greco-Italian culture. But 
as Dvornik laments, the study of the activity of the Greeks and “Orientals” in Rome has been 
barely touched upon.” If on the basis of preliminary and scattered studies the position of Rome 
in this problem looms so strong, future research can only magnify its importance. 

The events in the foregoing summary account lead me to believe that there was in Rome during 
the seventh and eighth centuries a cultural efflorescence which may be justifiably added to the dif- 
ferent rebirths or revivals which in the early mediaeval period are associated with Theodoric, 
Charlemagne, Frederic II, and the Macedonian Dynasty. The renaissance in Rome, however, 
cannot be explained as the conscious effort of a single personality to revive the antique or to 
revitalize the age. As suggested above, it is probably the result of a number of concurrent or 
sequential factors the most important of which were the conquest of Italy by Justinian, the 
“FYellenization” of the East Roman Empire by Heraclius,” that of Italy by the Greek popes, 
and the upheavals caused by the Arab conquests and the Iconoclastic controversy.” 

Evidence of the artistic activity and influence of these Easterners in Italy is not rare. Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome as early as the fifth century received a series of mosaics which reveal 
by their affinities with the Octateuchs their ultimate derivation from a Greek Bible if not the 
work of Greco-Italian artists.** As shown by Marion Lawrence, many of the Western columnar 
sarcophagi of the fourth-fifth century betray the style of Asiatic carvers.” Somewhat later Saint 
Lawrence, Bishop of Manfredonia—known as Siponto in the fifth century—asked his relative, 
Zeno, the Byzantine emperor (474-491), for artists to build a church and to decorate another.” 
Sixth century Rome and Ravenna knew well a certain Julianos who built or supervised the building 
of several churches in those cities.” Also the style of the architecture of Ravenna during this period 
is strongly conditioned by Eastern forms, while some of the mosaics of San Vitale and Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo, at least in style, are quite Eastern.” 

The more definitive “Orientalization” of the art of Christian Rome is characteristically evident 
in the apsidal mosaic of SS. Cosmas and Damian, the “Oriental” frescoes of San Saba on the 


21. ibid, 22. sbid, 

23. Liber pontif., 1, cols. 432, 435. For further evidence on 
the Byzantinization of southern Italy and Sicily during the 
medieval period and the lasting influence of Byzantium upon 
those centers up to modern times, see Cabrol, of.cit., 111, 
col. 2273 Vil, cols. 390-391, 547-594; L. White, “The Byzan- 
tinization of Sicily,” American Historical Review, 1936, p. 10, 
n. 48; K. Lake, “Greek Monasteries in South Italy,” Journal 
of Theological Studies, 1V, 345-368, 517-5423 V, 22-41, 189- 
202; Cornhill Magasine, 1881, XLIV, pp. 725-738. 

24. Bognetti et al., op.cit., pp. 201ff. 

25. Dvornik, of.ctt., p. 285n. 

26. Diehl, History of the Byzantine Empire, Princeton, 
1925, chap. III, attaches great importance to the Hellenization 
of the East Roman Empire by Heraclius, yet insists that no 
significant art was produced during this period and reserves his 
admiration for the dubious creations of the Macedonian Renais- 
sance. He ignores the implications of the Cyprus Plates, the 
Syriac Bible of Paris, the frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua and 
other “Hellenic” works of the period. 

27. Bognetti et al., Santa Maria di Castelseprio, pp. 205ff.; 
M. Avery, “The Alexandrian Style at Santa Maria Antiqua,” 


pp. 166ff.; Morey, “Castelseprio and the Byzantine ‘Renais- 
sance,’” p. 200. 

28. J. Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien ..., 1, p. 470, 
does not believe that the mosaics are after a Greek bible be- 
cause they do not contain personifications. But the many 
compositional and iconographic parallels with the Octateuchs 
are sufficient to affiliate them with the archetypal Greek bible 
illustrations. L. Troje (“Eine Schépfungsgeschichte in San 
Marco,” Beitrag II in R. Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte der 
Christlichen Taufe, Leipzig, 1929, pp. 317-329) believes that 
the Genesis cycle of the mosaics goes back to a Hellenistic- 
Jewish-Alexandrian cycle of the Pentateuch. Morey, of.cit., 
p. 151, suggests that they go back to the Alexandrian septua- 
gint prototype. 

29. M. Lawrence, “City-Gate Sarcophagi,” ART BULLETIN, 
X, 1927) Pp. 1-45. 

30. Miintz, “Les Artistes byzantins . . . ,” pp. 181ff. 

31. Frothingham, “Byzantine Artists in Italy,” pp. 32-52. 

32. Morey, Early Christian Art, pp. 162ff.; von Simson, 
Sacred Fortress, passim; but cf. the latter’s views in my review 
of his book: Revue of Religion, xv, 1950, pp. 284-291. 
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Aventine of the seventh century, and the Greek frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua of the seventh 
and eighth century.** The Eastern influence in the architecture of Rome up to the eighth century 
is afirmed strongly even by Krautheimer’s incomplete publication of the Roman churches.** With 
the recent discoveries of another cycle of Greek frescoes in Castelseprio it is evident that the 
artistic activity of the Greeks extended over almost the entire length of the Italian peninsula.” 

In the field of pre-Carolingian manuscript illustration the evidence for Greek influence is also 
conclusive. Morey demonstrated convincingly that the model of the Vatican Terence was probably 
illustrated by an Easterner;*° while the “letterer” of the Chronograph of 354 was a certain 
Filocalus who was probably a Greek, to judge from his name.” The title of the Evangelists of 
the Lindisfarne Gospels seems to betray a Greco-Latin mixture of probable Greco-Italian origin.™ 
Likewise, the spelling “Lucan” and the invocatory inscription of the scribe—in Greek—on the 
title medallion of the Gospel fragment, bound together with the Utrecht Psalter but otherwise 
unrelated, suggest either a Greek scribe or a copy of a Greek inscription from a Greco-Italian 
model.” Finally the Greco-Latin Gospel Book in Vienna and the Hamilton Psalter in Berlin, 
show by their bilingual nature their Greco-Italian origin.” 

The demonstration of Greek influence on Carolingian works has been limited thus far to the 
Utrecht and Troyes Psalters. The numerous and striking iconographic and stylistic parallels which 
I assembled in my article on the Utrecht Psalter and many more collected since its publication 
show conclusively the thoroughgoing Hellenization of its cycle of miniatures. Its Latin text in 


‘rustic capitals, and the evidence provided by Mrs. Dora Panofsky that the text which determined 


the literal character of most illustrations was Latin,** corroborated my conviction that the Latin 
textual elements, the predominantly Greek style and the Greek iconography of the major typo- 
logical scenes were brought together in the West. Greeks and Syrians were to be found also in 
the court of Charlemagne.” But they were probably only scholars and it is highly unlikely that 
they were responsible for the introduction of the great amount of Greek material there. It is also 
conceivable that the Greek books which Pope Paul I is said to have sent to Pepin the Short could 
have furnished most of the materials for such synthesis, that is, if they were the proper illustrated 
books and if the artists had the requisite tradition, training, and experience for such a task. The 
evidence of the miniatures, however, shows by the kind and number of errors that they were 
copied from a single model. So rich a manuscript as the model of the Utrecht Psalter implies 


33- Morey, of.cit., pp. 182ff. Art, pp. 181-182; For the Hamilton Psalter sce note 88 below 
34. “An Oriental Basilica in Rome,” 4.J.4., XL, 1936, pp. and the text associated with it. 


485-495; Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum Romae, Rome, 
1938, I, pp- 9, 36, 61. 

35. Bognetti, et al., Santa Maria di Castelseprio, pp. 203- 
319. 

36. L. Jones and C. Morey, The Miniatures of the Manu- 
scripts of Terence, Princeton, 1932, pp. 36-41; A. Byvanck 
(“Antike Buchmalerei, 11: Das Vorbild der Terenz Illustra- 
tionen,” Mnemosyne, V1, 1939, pp. 115-135) opposes Morey’s 
theory and proposes a Latin archetype of A.D. 410-420. 

37- J. Strzygowski, “Die Calenderbilder des Chronographen 
vom Jahre 354,” Jahrb. deutsch. arch. Inst., Erganzungsheft, 
1, 1888; Jones and Morey, Joc.cit.; Morey, Early Christian 
Art, pp. 130ff. 

38. The names are an approximation of Greek spellings 
but in Latin characters. 

39. E. Lowe (“The Uncial Gospel Leaves Attached to the 
Utrecht Psalter,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, p. 237) be- 
lieves that these leaves were written in Northumbria. Morey 
(“Castelseprio and the Byzantine ‘Renaissance,’” p. 199), 
judging from the form of the invocation and the spelling of 
“Lucan,” thinks that the scribe was a Greek, possibly a mem- 
ber of the mission of Theodore of Tarsus. 

40. For the Vienna manuscript see Morey, Early Christian 


41. “The Textual Basis of the Utrecht Psalter Illustrations,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1943, pp. 50-58. A more extended criti- 
cism of the implication of this article will be made in the 
future. At this time I wish to point out that the “late” ver- 
sion of Greek New Testament scenes in the Utrecht Psalter 
which are independent of such textual relation occupy con- 
trolling positions in their makeup and imply that a radical 
revision of the archetypal cycle was made by a Greek artist 
at a Greco-Italian center during the seventh-eighth century 
period to which the model of the Psalter was circumstantially 
attributed. 

+2. Thegan, Vita Hludwici, in Monum. Germ. script., 1, 
p. 592. Direct connection with the Byzantine court (but at a 
later time) is indicated by the gifts of Michael the Stammerer 
to Louis Debonnaire (Omont, “Manuscrit des ceuvres de St. 
Denys l’Aréopagite envoyé de Constantinople a Louis Debon- 
naire en 827,” Revue des études grecques, 1904, p. 230. Gold- 
schmidt, in a personal communication to me after he had read 
my article on the Utrecht Psalter, proposed that the Greek 
influence came directly into the Reims manuscript. But neither 
the internal stylistic evidence nor the textual proof adduced 
by Mrs. Panofsky would support his opinion. 
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that its place of origin was a center with large collections of Greek illustrated manuscripts where 
the art of illumination was currently practiced at a high level and had a long tradition behind it. 
Such conditions did not exist in any center in the North during the period in question. As Schapiro 
implied in his review of the book on Castelseprio by Bognetti and his colleagues, it was centers such 
as that which produced the Castelseprio frescoes and other comparable contemporary works which 
could teach the miniaturists of Reims the kind of illusionist art which had practically nothing in 
common with what preceded it.** A Greek or Greco-Latin center in Italy, therefore, would be the 
best equipped to produce the model of the Utrecht Psalter. As suggested by the many favorable 
circumstances previously discussed—especially the Greek popes, monasteries, and colonies—Rome 
would seem to be the most likely milieu for such production. As our knowledge of the seventh- 
eighth century period widens and deepens, we are becoming increasingly aware that the sudden 
flowering of the Carolingian Renaissance was largely dependent on the ancient culture of Rome, 
rejuvenated by the art of the Christian East. Thus it seems that the Eternal City, having experienced 
a renaissance of her own, passed the torch to the Carolingian north.“ 

If a Greco-Italian center existed and could make an integration of Greek and Latin elements, 
as in the model of the Utrecht Psalter, we should not assume that such synthesis was a unique 
occurrence but that a number of other manuscripts of Greek physiognomy and Latin tongue would 
have been produced there and passed to the Carolingian scriptoria. Just as the school of Tours 
seems to have been derived from a more purely Latin center,*° and the works of the Ada school 
suggest a Syrian or an Italo-Syrian center for their models,** so the most important early works 
of the Aachen-Reims school suggest by certain stylistic and iconographic conventions a Greco-Italian 
center for the source of their models.’ The hyphenated name of the last Carolingian school reflects 
the common belief that the early phase of the style was developed at the royal palace at Aachen and 
its later phase at Reims. Goldschmidt suggests very credibly that the style was brought to Reims 
by Archbishop Ebbo, who was the royal librarian at Aachen before being appointed to the See of 
Reims.** Since most of the developed manuscripts of the school seem to belong to the latter phase 
of the style we shall designate the school by the name of Reims for convenience. 

The Reims school is undoubtedly the most distinguished of the Carolingian schools and this 
distinction may be due to its Greek or Greco-Italian sources. By applying the method of comparative 
analysis and stylistic approximation which was effectively used earlier in the study of the Utrecht, 
Troyes, and Douce Psalters, I believe I have found a number of surprising indications of Greek 
influence in a number of other Reims works. The order in which they are taken up is roughly the 
reverse of their chronological origin and in direct order of their relation to the Utrecht Psalter— 
or to its model. 


Let us consider first the illustrated Physiologus in the City Library of Bern, Switzerland.” Its 


43. Schapiro, Review of Bognetti, pp. 312f. Baum, Die Malerei und Plastik ..., pp. 93-95, and Tikkanen, 


44. Dvorak (Gesammelte Aufsadtze zur Kunstgeschichte, 
pp. 338-344) also sees a Renaissance in seventh-eighth cen- 
tury Rome and affiliates the Vienna Evangelists stylistically 
with the angel of the Annunciation in Santa Maria Antiqua. 

45. Jones and Morey, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts 
of Terence; W. Koehler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen: 
Die Schule von Tours, Berlin, 1933, 1, pp. 109-2123 II, p. 165. 

46. Janitscheck (Die Trier-Ada Handschrift, Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 6ff.) implies such a mixture of Western and Syro-Greek 
elements in the West. See also Goldschmidt, German Illumina- 
tion, 1, pp. §, 123 and Jones and Morey, op.cit., p. 62; Norden- 
falk (Spatantiken Kanontafeln, Gothenburg, 1938, p. 180) 
thinks that the Ada canon-tables came ultimately from a 
Greek rather than Syrian archetype. Nevertheless, the nearest 
analogies for the pictorial and decorative elements in the Ada 
manuscripts are to be found in Syro-Asiatic works such as the 
Rabula and Etschmiadzin Gospels. This is also the opinion of 


Studien tiber die Farbengebung in der mittelalterlichen Buch- 
malerei, Helsingfors, 1933, p. 

47. This has been suggested in different ways in the sources 
listed under note 3. The attribution of the other manuscripts 
to a hypothetical Latin or Syro-Italian center does not neces- 
sarily imply their contemporaneity with the Greco-Italian one. 

48. Goldschmidt, of.cit., 1, p. 9. 

49. Bern, City Library, Cod. 318. The excellent photographs 
reproduced here and the Kodachrome transparencies for study- 
ing the color scheme I owe to the kindness of Dr. Otto Hom- 
burger, who published a brief account of the manuscript and 
an excellent color plate in Schaétze der Biirgerbibliothek, Bern, 
1953, pp. 111-113. The order of the illustrations in the Physi- 
ologus is given in Woodruff (see note 50). Reproductions of 
the Utrecht Psalter miniatures were made after the facsimile 
of that manuscript published for the Palaeographical Society 
by Spencer, Sawyer, Bird and Co., London, 1875. The com- 
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relation to Reims has been pointed out by G. Loumyer, Georg Swarzenski, and Miss Helen 
Woodruff.” Next to the Utrecht Psalter, it is the most richly illustrated manuscript of that school. 
Miss Woodruff effectively demonstrated the close stylistic and technical similarity which exists 
between the Physiologus and the Troyes Psalter. In illustration of that relationship the reader’s 
attention is directed particularly to the comparison of the heads in Figs. 24, 27, and 28. The con- 
cept of the style of the Loisel and St. Thierry Gospels which Miss Woodruff adduced to support 
the Reims provenance seems of less value. Both these manuscripts in their manneristic character 
point to a decidedly later phase of the same general style. Swarzenski on the other hand, as Miss 
Woodruff points out, ascribed undue significance to the similarities between the Physiologus and 
the frontispiece of the Xanten Gospels. There is no doubt that the facial characteristics of the 
Evangelists in that miniature resemble strongly those of the Physiologus “Adders.” But beyond 
that, the similarities would seem to be nothing more than the family stylistic characteristics of 
the early Reims manuscripts. Far more important are the analogies between the Physiologus and 
the Utrecht Psalter which were barely touched upon by Loumyer and Miss Woodruff. 
Beginning with the figure of Jacob blessing the Lion of Judah (Fig. 4), we see how remarkably 


‘similar it is to the figure of the Lord from a miniature in the Psalter (Fig. 2) in the most char- 


acteristic elements: the top-heavy body, the spindly legs and thin feet set at right angles to one 
another, and above all, the unusually long arm in the commanding or blessing gesture. Equally 
striking is the similarity of the rest of the Bern miniature to the corresponding pastoral motif in 
the Psalter (Fig. 5) where the details match each other in a remarkable way: two deer, two 
grazing sheep among similar, graceful trees with sketchy crowns, and even the winding stream 
in the foreground. Although the two oxen in the Bern miniature do not appear in the Utrecht 
parallel illustrated, they are easily duplicated in form and relation to each other in folio 86 of the 
Psalter. The Lion receiving the blessing of Jacob (Fig. 4) is not unlike its smaller counterpart 
above the pig in the Psalter miniature (Fig. 21) except for the raised front leg. But this detail, 
too, which is the most distinguishing feature in the Bern Lion and other animals of the Physiologus 
(Fig. 11), is matched by other lions in the Psalter. 

Examination of other illustrations provides a number of similar interesting parallels. The 
peculiarly hunched shoulders and dramatic gestures which are the most common feature of the 
figures of the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 3) appear in the similarly surprised trio of the Physiologus 
boatman who mistook the whale for an island and landed their craft upon her back (Fig. 8). In 
this juxtaposition one should also note the fact that there are three men in each boat and that the 
boats themselves are similar in shape and terminate in voluted sterns and prows. 

The hunched back and abnormally extended arms of the dropsical man in the Physiologus, who 
has cured his affliction by contact with the miraculous Indian Stone which he exposes to the sun 
to dry (Fig. 9), are duplicated in their essential characteristics in a seated man in the Psalter who 
displays dramatically a scroll and a book (Fig. 6). The sunhead, like an antique coin in bold 
relief, is resting on a few sketchy clouds and responds boldly to the appeal of the sick man. 
Iconographically it has numerous parallels in the Psalter miniatures, but none of them matches 
its plastic illusionist modeling (Fig. 41). The trees and grass, too, can be easily duplicated in the 
Psalter (passim) but without the soft impressionist mass of the Bern forms. 

The reclining and ill woman (Fig. 18) looks anxiously at the bird Charadrius perched on her 
feet and raises her right hand in fear that the bird might turn his back upon her and cause her death. 


parative illustrations from Greek manuscripts of the Septuagint Geschichte, Kunst und Altertumskunde, VII, 4, 1912, pp. 3255 

tradition used in connection with the Physiologus and other 339; G. Swarzenski, “Die Karolingische Malerei und Plastik 

Reims works, were made after the photographic collections of in Reims,” Jahrbuch der kg. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, xXi11, 

the Index of Christian Art, Princeton University. 1902, pp. 87-88; H. Woodruff, “The Physiologus of Bern,” 
so. G. Loumyer, “Etude sur les peintures d’un manuscrit ART BULLETIN, XII, 1930, pp. 226-253. 
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The tapering of her body to a point on which the bird is perched and the bent mattress upon which 
she reclines resembles closely the figure of the Virgin from the Psalter (Fig. 14). 

Although all the Bern representations of human beings have their striking counterparts in the 
Psalter, it is the animals that provide the greatest number of parallels. The clever Lion who accord- 
ing to the Physiologus demonstrates his first nature by effacing his tracks with his tail to elude the 
hunter, is paralleled to some degree by a similarly striding lion in a detail from the Psalter (Figs. 
10, 13). 

Sleeping with one eye open is the second nature of the Lion and is represented in the Physiologus 
by a young lion in a cave. His character and setting are virtually duplicated in a similar motif in 
the Psalter, adjacent to the striding lion which paralleled the first nature of the animal above 
(Figs. 10, 15). 

The Bern Unicorn which seeks a dubious haven at the hands of a hooded virgin is easily 
matched in one of the several representations of that mythical animal in the Psalter (Figs. 11, 
12). Both depictions of it conform to the text of the Physiologus and to the description of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who said it was like a small goat with a single horn on its forehead. 

The dragon who spits at the dove perched on the Peredixion tree is visibly failing in his attack 
because of the protection afforded to the bird by the shadow of the magic tree (Fig. 19). The 
elements of this motif are duplicated in a passage from the Psalter illustration to Psalm 148 
where even the sea-serpent raises his voice in honor of the Lord (Fig. 21). The reader should 
note the similarity between two types of trees in the juxtaposed reproductions and above all the 
form of the serpents which resemble each other down to the number of coils in their body and 
the tilt of the raised head. 

One of the most realistic and dynamic representations in the Physiologus is the horse and rider 
illustrating the text on the Caballus (Fig. 28). The spirited gallop of the animal recalls numerous 
smaller parallels in the Psalter. But the most remarkable similarity for the head of the rider 
is found in a figure from the Psalter represented here by an enlarged detail (Fig. 25). The struc- 
ture and tilt of the head and the receding hair at the temples are rediscovered also in the right 
hand figure in a detail from the miniature in the Troyes Psalter (Fig. 24). This manuscript, also 
a work of the Reims school, was copied from the same model as the Utrecht Psalter.** Their 
common resemblance confirms the origin of the Physiologus in the Reims school but their rela- 
tion is significant for another reason as will be seen later. 

The few comparisons illustrated do not exhaust the similarities with the Psalter. With the 
exception of the Elephants, the Panther, the Sirens, the Centaurs, the Roosters, the “Adder,” 
and the Whale, most other motifs can be approximated more closely in the Utrecht miniatures 
than in any other extant manuscript. These include the deer and dogs, the various types of trees, 
the voluted vines, the calligraphic grass, the undulating groundline, and the streams of water 
which issue from round holes in the ground.” How may we explain these analogies? 

Loumyer and Woodruff, who observed a few similarities between the two manuscripts, con- 
cluded implicitly or explicitly that they could be explained by their common origin in the Reims 
school. By laying greater stress on some stylistic analogies between the Physiologus and the 
Vatican Virgil, both came to the conclusion that the Physiologus model was contemporary with the 
Virgil manuscript (cf. Figs. 15, 17). Similar indications appear in the fact that the story of the 
Galli Cantus and some words, in the account of the Caballus can be traced to the writings of St. 
Ambrose. Miss Woodruff, however, also noted some stylistic similarities between the Bern 
miniatures and those of the Cotton Genesis, the Ambrosian Illiad and the Seraglio Octateuch. 


51. Benson and Tselos, pp. 42ff. Princeton, 1933, passim. 
52. E. T. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, 
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ar ’ These she explained as evidence for the survival of the Alexandrian style and a confirmation of 
i the Alexandrian origin of the archetype of the Greek Physiologus.” 
Cae There can be no doubt that both the Greek and the Latin ancestry of the Bern Physiologus have 
| been amply demonstrated in the foregoing observations. From the same evidence we must grant 
my the dating of the Latin prototype in the fourth-fifth century period. But there are serious objec- 
= tions to the identification of the archetype with the model from which the Bern manuscript was 
copied. The style of the Bern miniatures has a lot in common with the illusionism of the Vatican 
: Virgil. But illusionist painting in various degrees of authenticity survived long after the period 
a in question. The style, like the paneled borders which are found in the Vatican Virgil, reappears 
le in the sixth century Cotton Genesis and the seventh-eighth century Syriac Bible.** More important 
still are the stylistic and iconographic similarities with the Utrecht miniatures even though the | 
two works are rendered in different media. Indeed the style of the Physiologus is more compatible ) 
with the dynamic and volatile style of the Psalter miniatures, whose model has been circumstantially 
dated in the seventh-eighth century, than with that of the Latin works of the Early Christian | 
period including the Vatican Virgil.°° Other indications that the model of the Physiologus was 
probably not of the fourth-fifth century period are found in discrepancies between the text and 
the miniatures. 

Beginning with the lesser discrepancies, we first find that where the text calls for a Lizard the 
associated illustration shows an animal which resembles a fox or a dog. The miniature for the text 
of the Antelope shows a strange combination of a long-tailed, doglike animal with antlers. The 
text for the Siren calls for a hybrid with a bird tail but the illustration shows one with a fish tail.°° 
| Elsewhere the Adders which are described as having human bodies and crocodile tails are repre- 
ou sented either with a snake tail or one that resembles that of the incredible “Whale” of the Roman 
catacombs. The text for the Pelican and the Owl is preceded by the title “De natura animalium 
et nocticoracos,” and quotes Psalm 101:7 (Vulgate), “Factus sum sicut pelicanus in deserto, et 
sicut nocticoracus in domicilo” [sic]. Yet, while the illustration shows no bird that can be 
= identified as a pelican, three birds are represented, one of which Miss Woodruff thinks is an 

~ owl and another which resembles the common sparrow. The last bird is not mentioned in the 
: Bern Physiologus text but appears in the next verse of Psalm ror, “Vigilavi, et factus sum sicut 
a passer solitarius in tecto.”” Miss Woodruff suggests that after the illustration was made, the scribe 
saw that the Pelican had been omitted and likewise omitted its name from the title. This is possible, 
but if the scribe was permitted to exercise such an “editorial” function, it seems surprising, on the 
S theory that he worked from the archetype, that he omitted the Biblical reference to the sparrow 
and made errors in analogous cases. This and the other instances suggest that this is not the kind 
of discrepancy that would normally occur in an authentic Late Antique Latin archetype—aunless we 
ae resort to the assumption that it was a careless compilation of textual and pictorial material drawn 
, from a larger cycle or miscellaneous sources. It is even conceivable that the Reims miniaturist 
oe and scribe committed the errors either because they made selections from a richer model or because 
they were not sufficiently familiar with some of the animals to avoid such errors. This, however, 
seems unlikely if we judge by the competence in the handling of the miniatures as a whole.” The 
most probable explanation of these discrepancies is that they were the result of a series of errors 
committed in the descent of the text and miniatures and that the model of the Bern Physiologus 


‘Sy 53. Woodruff, of.cit., pp. 234ff. 55. See Benson and Tselos, pp. 43ff. 

(eee. 54. Cotton Bible, Woodruff, of.cit., fig. 25; Syriac Bible, 56. Woodruff (of.cit., p. 249) attributes the origin of the 
H. Omont, “Peintures de l’Ancien Testament dans un manu- _ bird-tail Siren to the period before the fourth century when 
script syriaque,” Mon. et Mém., Fondation Piot, Paris, 1909, the animal stories were compiled. 

XVII, pp. 85-98, pls. v-x; Echmiadzin Gospels, S. der Nerses- 57. The confusion in the location of the text relating to the 
sian, “The Date of the Initial Miniatures of the Echmiadzin Snake and Ant does not invalidate the conclusion on the 
Gospels,” ART BULLETIN, XV, 1933, figs. 26-29. fidelity of the illustrations to their models. Cf. ibid., p. 248. 
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was not a work of the fourth or fifth century but of later date. The relation of the text and the 
illustrations representing the Caballus and Jacob blessing the Lion of Judah seem to support 
this conclusion. 

As Miss Woodruff observed, the miniature of the Caballus—like the picture of the Galli 
Cantus and Jacob blessing the Lion of Judah—does not show any of the distinguishing traits of 
the animal as normally described in the accompanying text. Also like them, it does not seem to 
belong to the original group of animals associated with the origin of the Greek Physiologus. The 
textual basis of the Caballus, as Miss Woodruff pointed out, was the Originum sive Etymologium 
of Isidore of Seville, although it includes some words which might be traced to the writings of St. 
Ambrose.” Since there is no stylistic differentiation between this miniature and the rest to suggest 
its interpolation in the Reims copy, Miss Woodruff concludes that the Isidorian text was inter- 
polated in the copy. But she advances no argument for the abandonment of the Ambrosian text 
in preference for the Isidorian. In the absence of any plausible justification for such change, it would 
be more cogent to say that both the text and the miniature were interpolated in the model, which 
was made after the Etymologium of Isidore came into existence, that is, in the seventh century. 

The miniature representing Jacob blessing the Lion of Judah points to the same conclusion in 
a different way. Miss Woodruff properly observed that the illustration does not belong to the 
canonical cycle of Physiologus animals since it does not portray any of the special characteristics 
attributed to the Lion in the text describing the First Nature of the animal. But the preeminence 
of the Lion in the miniature, over all the other animals, could be taken as illustrating his regal 
nature suggested by the title appearing under the miniature and over the text: Est Leo regalis 
omnium animalium et bestiarum. Evidently this miniature was created as a frontispiece to the 
cycle of animal allegories illustrated in the remaining miniatures, except as noted in the Galli 
Cantus and Caballus. It occupies the recto of folio 7 and it is textually justified in part by the 
insertion, after the title of the chapter, of a sort of subtitle: “Ideo & Jacob benedicent Iuda dicebat. 
Catulus Leonis Iuda filius meus & cetera.” This is probably after Genesis 49:8, where Jacob 
blesses his son Judah and refers to him as “a lion’s whelp.” As Loumyer quite rightly suggests, 
the illustration probably shows Christ blessing the tribe of Judah. The rest of the text is concerned 
with the first nature of the Lion and is continued on the verso of the same folio and under the 
illustration of the first characteristic of the Lion. A literal representation of Jacob blessing his 
son Judah appears in the tenth century Brussels Physiologus (ms 10066-77).° Miss Woodruff 
dismisses it because of its incompatible iconography but both versions appear to have a common 
textual or iconological tradition growing out of the interpretation of the Biblical passage cited 
above and its easy association with the lion as the king of the beasts. The two analogous conceptions 
of Judah, one literal or historical and the other metaphorical, reflect an exegetical element which 
was added to the older animal lore and anticipates the more elaborate moralizations associated 
with the Physiologi of the later mediaeval period. The Judah-Lion miniature of the Bern manu- 
script, like the Caballus and the Galli Cantus, then, seems to have been added to the animal series 
sometime between the translation of the Greek Physiologus into Latin and the creation of the 
Carolingian copy. But while I can imagine accepting as Carolingian interpolations the Isidorian 
text for the Caballus and the amplification of the First Nature of the Lion to include the blessing 
of the Lion of Judah by Jacob, I find it impossible to believe that the corresponding illustrations 
were “created” either in the fourth-fifth century or in the ninth. 

The tenuousness of the relationship between the text and the illustration of the Galli Cantus— 
as noted by Woodruff—is incompatible with our knowledge that the text was composed by St. 


58. ibid., p. 253. is illustrated in Stettiner, Die Illustrierten Prudentiushand- 
59. ibid., p. 242. The miniature of the Brussels Physiologus schriften, Berlin, 1905, pl. 177 (1). 
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Ambrose and that his interest in the Physiologus led to the association of his name with the creation 
of the Latin version of that work. Conversely, although a similarly tenuous relation exists between 
the miniature of the Caballus and the accompanying text, the latter is incompatible with an early 
Christian date. 

The stylistic unity among the miniatures of the Bern Physiologus suggests that they all were 
transferred together from the model whatever the nature and age of the different accompanying 
texts. 

As previously noted, there are so many astonishing similarities between the Bern and Utrecht 
miniatures that we cannot easily separate their origins either in time or space. Since the model 
of the Utrecht Psalter was dated circumstantially on stylistic and iconographic evidence in the 
seventh or eighth century, the origin of the Physiologus would seem to be bound up with the 
origin of the Utrecht Psalter model. 

There are three possible ways in which this relation might be explained. The first two can be 
taken together. They would argue that the Physiologus miniatures that resemble very closely 
those of the Utrecht Psalter were derived from the Psalter or its model. But if this were the 
case it would mean either that a large number of the miniatures of the Physiologus model were 
missing or that those in the model were rejected for mysterious reasons and new ones adapted 
from the Psalter or its model. This line of speculation, however, must be abandoned since the 
miniatures in question are not distinguished stylistically from the rest so as to reveal such numerous 
interpolations. That this method of detecting interpolations is a reliable one will be demonstrated 
shortly. Besides, discrepancies between the text and the miniatures exist both in those which 
resemble strongly the Psalter miniatures and those which do not. 

The general unity in the illusionist style that prevails among the Physiologus miniatures would 
suggest the best solution to our problem, namely, that the model of the Physiologus was made in 
the same Greco-Italian center which made the model of the Utrecht and Troyes Psalter sometime 
in the seventh or eighth century. A model of this date would explain more logically the interpola- 
tion of the Caballus picture and text, which could not have antedated Isidore of Seville (560-636), 
and the introduction of those stylistic elements that resemble so closely the Utrecht and Troyes 
miniatures. The astonishing similarity between the head of the rider in the Caballus miniature 
and of the man carrying a book, as shown in a detail from the Utrecht Psalter, is very instructive 
in this respect (Figs. 25, 28). Obviously the Physiologus head could not have been copied after 
that of the Psalter. There is no evidence of a “grafting” operation and it is inconceivable that the 
Physiologus painter would have searched in the Psalter for this one of the many head types used 
in each of the miniatures of the Psalter. Conversely, it would be most unlikely that the Psalter 
miniaturist, who had to cope with hundreds of heads in the group of miniatures he illustrated, 
would seek out the rider of the Caballus to adapt this head for the purpose of illustrating a man 
holding “the Law or the testimony of the Lord”—one of several of the larger figures in that 
miniature. Furthermore, the last hypothesis would have to assume that the Physiologus existed 
before the Psalter, when in reality, as it will be seen shortly, there is good evidence that the 
Bern manuscript was made later than the Psalter. 

A paradoxical confirmation of the foregoing conclusion is found in a miniature of the Physiologus 
that seems to contradict one of the two first alternative hypotheses—that the Bern miniatures 
were copied after those of the Utrecht Psalter. This bit of evidence appears in the unusual back- 
ground of the miniature illustrating the first nature of the Lion (Fig. 13). Its schematic and per- 
functory linearity and its flatness are clearly different from the foreground of the same miniature 
and from all other settings in the Physiologus which seem to contain a more emphatic three 
dimensionality, though of limited extent (Figs. 11, 13, 15). The stylistic discrepancy between 
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the Lion and the ground on one hand and the background on the other led Kurt Weitzmann to 
infer that this miniature was a clear demonstration of his theory that the background was the last 
item added to the cycle of miniatures in their evolution from the roll to the codex.” He certainly 
was correct in noting this obvious instance of an insertion irrespective of whether the archetypal 
Greek Physiologus was involved in the larger problem of the evolution of the roll and codex. 
But he happened to hit upon a unique example in the Bern cycle of miniatures, for the rest of them 
do not show any such discrepancies (Figs. 4, 11, 15, 23). What this singular case proves is that 
when an insertion is made it usually can be detected in the miniature in which it first was made 
because of the inevitable stylistic differences which distinguish a copy of the old from the interpola- 
tion of the new, especially when the interpolation is made from a model rendered in a different 
medium. 

The inserted background seems to have been adapted from the setting of the Psalter lion which 
furnished the best parallel for the first nature of the Lion (Figs. 10, 13). There seems to be no 
obvious logical reason for this interpolation unless it was a desire to lend greater importance to the 
first miniature in the animal series proper and to match in some degree the more impressive 
settings of the frontispiece, the crouching Lion and the Panther (Figs. 4, 15, 23). 

The variety of evidence discussed in the foregoing sections, then, favors the theory that the 
model of the Physiologus of Bern was painted in the same Greco-Italian center that made the 
model of the Utrecht and Troyes Psalter sometime in the seventh or eighth century. The hypothesis 
can be tested and strengthened I believe by the evidence of some Greek works which seem to 
provide parallels for some of the Physiologus miniatures which are not duplicated in the Utrecht 
Psalter or not duplicated as well. 

Evidence of Greek influence on the Physiologus was observed also by Miss Woodruff, who 
concluded that it probably survived from the Alexandrian archetype when it was translated into 
the Latin prototype. But the similarities she adduced were of a more general nature and never 
as striking as the parallels established in this comparative study of the Utrecht and the Bern 
miniatures. 

Let us return to the miniature showing Jacob blessing the Lion of Judah (Fig. 4). Earlier I 
pointed out its similarities to the corresponding motifs in the Utrecht miniatures. But there are also 
some important differences. Note that Christ in the Psalter detail (Fig. 2) is in profile and has a 
low forehead sloping away from the face. The loose fold that hangs from his left hand is clearly 
detached from the rest of the garment, and his blessing arm is almost rigid. Behind Him we see 
one of three angels that constitute his retinue and in front of Him the ground in the form of 
a smal] rounded hill which rolls down toward the children (not shown) whom He blesses. 

But now look at Jacob. His head, which emphasizes the cranial area and has a rectangular fore- 
head, is shown not in profile but in three-quarter view and the pendant fold which hangs from 
his left hand at the waist seems as if it were firmly attached to the rest of the garment in front 
of him. Instead of an angel behind him we find a small broad-leaved tree with two or three 
branches and the ground before Jacob rises in a series of sharply outlined irregular protuberances. 

If we now turn to a miniature from a Greek Octateuch we find a parallel—and possibly a 
reflection of a model—for both the Psalter Christ and the Physiologus Jacob and parts of their 
different contexts. The Octateuch miniature represents Moses speaking to his followers (Fig. 1). 
The figure of Moses parallels remarkably well the relationship between Christ and the children 


60. K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, Prince- and Odes; part 1: Vaticanus Graecus 1927 [Psalter], Prince- 


ton, 1947, pp. 71, 99ff. ton, 1941, pl. 22; and Vat. Gr. 747 [Octateuch] fol. 156 
61. For other Greek parallels see E. T. De Wald, The (unpublished). 
Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, 111: Psalms 
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in the Psalter detail and even the startled gestures of the hands in the extreme right figure in 
the two groups. 

But if we compare the Moses scene with the Jacob miniature of the Physiologus, we see that 
Moses and his setting are much closer to the Jacob miniature than to the Psalter. Note that Moses, 
like Jacob, has behind him a small tree with three branches and broad leaves, even though in the 
Greek derivative miniature the tree seems to have suffered in the hands of an undexterous or 
ungenerous painter. Note again how Moses, like Jacob, presents a three-quarter view of the 
head with similar forehead and broad cranium. Furthermore, see how the right arm is definitely 
bent at the elbow, how the hanging fold is similarly attached to the front of the main garment, 
and how the ground line before both figures recoils, as it were, towards the right in a series of 
sharply outlined irregular waves of earth. 

Let us turn to another set of parallels which is perhaps equally instructive. The scene in the 
Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 14) is rather unlike that of the Physiologus (Fig. 18) and the Octateuch 
(Fig. 16) but important nevertheless.** The reclining woman in the Physiologus miniature repre- 
sents the mysterious healing power of the bird Charadrius which is perched on her toes. She extends 
an imploring hand toward the bird to keep it there, for if it were to turn its back upon her, she 
would die. The reclining figure from one of the Genesis scenes in a Greek Octateuch which repre- 
sents Sarah directing the washing of the newly born Isaac by the midwives (Fig. 16).** In both 
illustrations the half-reclining form tapering toward the toes is strikingly similar to the Physiologus 
" woman. Headdress, gesture, and the way in which the line of torso and head is repeated by the 
upright part of the bent mattress, suggest the intimate affiliation of their sources or models. 

There are two more sets of parallels which suggest strongly the Greek ancestry of the Physi- 
ologus model. The first case is concerned with the type of head represented in the man killing 
a snake (Fig. 22). Obviously it is not a classic type shown in the Pompeian frescoes, in later survivals 
in the frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua, or in the third figure from the left (Fig. 47) from the 
Syriac Bible of the seventh or eighth century. The Physiologus head, like the corresponding ex- 
ample in the Octateuch detail (Fig. 26), represents an early mediaeval transformation which is 
characterized by a broad cranium, extremely bushy hair of irregular contour covering the neck 
and head and producing the effect of a low forehead.“ Furthermore, the eyebrows are accented 
and the upper part of the head is distorted so as to show more of the eye and the hair on the con- 
cealed side of the face than would be possible if these details were drawn in normal perspective. 
In both, the nose begins from a small shadow between the eyes and below it there is a small 
mouth and chin which by contrast accentuate the bulky cranium and the width of the jaws. Despite 
the cruder rendering of the Octateuch head, which is typical of its inferior derivative character, the 
two heads resemble each other to a remarkable extent in the features and effects enumerated above 
and once more provide corroborating evidence of the independent influence of the Greek tradition 
upon the model of the Physiologus. 

The second parallel involves not a Greek work but the surviving miniature of the Troyes 
Psalter which, as Mrs. Benson and I have shown, seems to have been copied from the same 
Greco-Italian psalter model as the Utrecht Psalter.“° Furthermore, I demonstrated how the Troyes 


62. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, fols. 
50v, 84v, 85v, 88v. 

63. Similar motifs in the Castelseprio frescoes (Bognetti 
et al., op.cit., pls. 43, 48) ; Smyrna Octateuch, fols. 33, 64, 79 
(Hesseling, Miniatures de Poctateuque grec de Smyrne, Ley- 
den, 1909). 

64. The head of the snake killer is one of several male 
types found in the Physiologus. A similar diversity exists in 
the types found in the Utrecht miniatures despite the general 
uniformity of style prevailing throughout the book. On the 


other hand, the heads in the narrative miniatures of the Greek 
manuscripts such as the Vienna Genesis, the Octateuchs, and the 
Psalters show a considerable unity and consistency within the 
types classified roughly as children, women, and young or old 
men. The greater diversity, then, in the types found in the 
Physiologus and the Psalter, may reflect the eclectic synthesis 
of their models in the Greco-Italian center. 

65. Benson and Tselos, pp. 38ff.; Tselos, The Sources of 
the Utrecht Psalter Miniatures, Minneapolis, 1955, pp. 9ff. 
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miniature was painted by a much better hand than the bungling penman who copied the corre- 
sponding illustration in the Utrecht Psalter, and how the Troyes miniaturist retained more faith- 
fully a number of Greek features that were not carried over into the Utrecht miniature. Conse- 
quently I feel that the type of head represented in the three seated figures in the upper left of the 
Troyes miniature (Fig. 24), in the man in the Psalter detail holding the “law of the Lord” (Fig. 
25), and in the Physiologus rider (Fig. 28) was developed in the hypothetical Greco-Italian center. 
The comparison strengthens the belief that the models of these works were made in that center. 

The family resemblance of the Utrecht, Physiologus, and Greek derivative miniatures may 
be seen also in the juxtaposition of three illustrations representing cavelike harbors which enclose 
boats on the lower left side of each illustration (Figs. 29, 33, 36). The two deer in the Physiologus, 
though quite similar to those in the Utrecht Psalter, seem to favor more strongly the Greek parallel 
in the heavily branched antlers of the roe (Figs. 4, 5, 7).°° How widely diffused a motif can be 
and yet how well it can be preserved in its essential characteristics as a testimony of its ancient 
genealogy, may be inferred from the comparison of the Dragon in the Psalter (Fig. 21), the 
serpent in the Physiologus (Fig. 19), and the Ketos from the frescoes of Quseir Amra, whose 
derivation from the Near Eastern wing of the Hellenistic tradition cannot be doubted (Fig. 20). 
The common tradition of the miniatures of the Psalter, Physiologus, and some of the Greek 
Biblical manuscripts may be inferred also by reference to analogies in their rendering of vines 
in voluted shapes, stratified and “umbrella” trees and even the calligraphic grass (Figs. 5, 9, 
II, 13, 

Asa result of the foregoing comparative analysis of the miniatures of the Physiologus of Bern and 
the Utrecht Psalter, I believe that there is clear indication that the two works were products of the 
same Carolingian school or center and that the dependence of the Physiologus upon the Psalter 
for the background in the miniature of the First Nature of the Lion places the creation of the 
Bern manuscript at a slightly later date than the Psalter. The other analogies between the Physi- 
ologus and Psalter miniatures on one hand, and between the Physiologus motifs and Greek works 
on the other, point to the hypothetical Greco-Italian center as the source of the models of the 
two Reims works in question. In turn, the painted character of the Bern miniatures and the 
nervous vitality which characterizes most of them would give us some idea of the nature of the 
painted model which lies behind the miniatures of the Utrecht and Troyes Psalters. 

The testimony of the miniatures of the early Gospel Books of the Reims school also points to 
a similar center and substantiates the tentative theories of Goldschmidt and others that the models of 
the Aachen and the Vienna Gospels were made in the same Greco-Italian milieu, school, or center. 

According to A. M. Friend all the evangelist portraits were ultimately Greek in origin.” But 
in the development of the Latin derivative types there appear two important changes which 
distinguish them from the Greek. One is the addition of the Apocalyptic symbols to accompany 
the Evangelists. The other, which is less common and is reflected in the mosaics of San Vitale, 
Ravenna, and in a few Carolingian Gospel Books, is the use of a mountainous setting for the 
Four Evangelists and their symbols. Friend believes that the Latin Evangelists with the mountain 
setting originated in a frontispiece representing the Second Advent of the Lord, which was com- 
posed by St. Jerome for his first edition of the Vulgate Gospels.”” The textual motivation of the 


66. Theodore Psalter (London, Brit. Mus. Add. Ms 19352, 69. A. M. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists in 
fol. 57; unpublished). Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies, Vv, 1927, pp. 121ff. 


67. After Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, Oxford, 
1932-40, fig. 340. 

68. Utrecht Psalter, fol. 73 (De Wald, of.cit., pl. 112 and 
passim); Vatican Gr. 746 (Octateuch), fol. 490 (unpub- 
lished) ; Woodruff, of.cit., figs. 30, 33, 36; Benson and Tselos, 
figs. 136ff. 


70. Idem, “The Picture of the Second Advent, Frontispiece 
of St. Jerome’s Vulgate Gospels, A.D. 384,” 4.J.4., XXX, 1926, 
pp. 88f. In assuming the hypothetical existence of the Hierony- 
mian frontispiece for the sake of the argument, I do not wish 
to imply that I entirely accept in its present form the theory 
behind it. 
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miniature was attributed by Friend to Matthew 24:14 and Mark 13, which refer to the Second 
Advent, and to Ezekiel 11:23; 42:2-3 and Zachariah 14:4, which are said to have foreshadowed 
the cleavage of the Mount of Olives over which the Lord would appear.” He further implied 
that this frontispiece survived in different ways and degrees of accuracy in the settings of the 
Evangelist portraits of San Vitale, and the composite miniatures of the Aachen and Xanten 
Gospels.”* No exegetical texts have been adduced to support this iconological interpretation of the 
Scriptures but the summary statement in which it was first published indicated that a more thorough 
investigation of the problem would be made at a later time. 

A recent report, however, on Friend’s subsequent inquiry into the origins of the archetypal 
portraits of the Evangelists suggests that he has found evidence indicating that some archetypal 
series were associated with landscape or architectural settings as early as the second century of the 
Christian era."* This new theory need not be a contradiction of the other underlying the origin 
of the Hieronymian frontispiece and its derivatives. We can assume that the picture of the 
Second Advent could have been iconologically determined by St. Jerome but it also could have 
been pictorially influenced by the Greek archetypal portraits that contained landscape settings. 

Just what the frontispiece looked like is impossible to know since the original is unknown and 
since the only three works which were mentioned as reflecting its iconography in one degree or 
another differ so widely in the conception of the figures, symbols, settings, and accessories that it 
is impossible to tell which descendant reflects accurately the archetype or whether any of them 
was descended directly from it. The only one that contains all the elements required of the 
hypothetical frontispiece is the Xanten miniature which shows the Lord seated on the globe and 
hovering over four “mountains” which carry the apocalyptic symbols and provide a background 
for the Four Evangelists seated in the foreground.” It could be said, therefore, that it reflects 
best the character of the archetype. 

Certainly the Aachen frontispiece, which lacks the figure of the Lord, could not qualify for that 
honor (Fig. 32). By the same token it cannot have been directly copied after the archetype unless 
we attribute to the Carolingian copyist the audacious omission of the Lord, which negates the 
essence of the Second Advent. Other aspects of the miniature also point away from any direct 
connection with a fourth century Latin archetype. The stools under Matthew and John are missing. 
They undoubtedly existed in the archetype if we judge from their prominence in the representa- 
tions of the other two Evangelists and from the character of the footstool under the feet of John. 
The strange position of this Evangelist without a stool and with a cushion behind rather than 
beneath him led either the Reims artist or a post-Carolingian hand to paint timidly in silhouette 
a faldstool composed of spiny rods. This addition is clearly visible only in recent reproductions 
of the miniature made after modern photographs. Older reproductions were never as clear and 
they invariably showed the miniature in reverse so that the order of the Evangelists began with 
John rather than with Matthew and consequently they appeared as about to write with the left 
hand.”* The presence of only one inkwell—on the stand of Mark—despite the existence of four 
stands and the writing activity of the Evangelists which would require four inkwells, suggests 
more omissions which would be inconsistent with a copy made after an early Christian model. 


71. Loc.cit. Stefany, custodian of the Cathedral at Aachen, to whose kind- 


72. Aachen, Cath. Treas., fol. 13; Brussels, Royal Lib. no. 
18723, fol. 16v. Both are illustrated in Boinet, La Miniature 
carolingtenne, Paris, 1913, pl. Lx. For illustrations of the 
San Vitale Evangelists see Morey, Early Christian Art, figs. 
180, 181; O. G. von Simson, Sacred Fortress, pls. 13, 16. 

73. H. Swarzenski, “The Xanten Purple Leaf and the 
Carolingian Renaissance,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 13ff. 

74. Boinet, opf.cit., pl. 60B. 

75. This observation was verified for me by Msgr. Erich 


ness I also owe the photograph reproduced here. At my re- 
quest he also examined the abortive drawings in front of 
Matthew and Mark and concluded that they were done before 
the miniature was painted. The ghostly architectural details 
suggest that the page may have been intended for the canon 
tables but that the other side was subsequently used for the 
purpose. There is also a sketch for the shaft of Matthew’s 
lectern to the left of the one carried out and suggests that 
the artist abandoned the first as being too close to the border. 
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The testimony of the Evangelist figures themselves also points to a later model. Their postures, 
gestures, accessories, and settings, all of which differ markedly from those in the Ravenna mosaics 
and the Xanten frontispiece, resemble closely the corresponding features in the Utrecht and 
Troyes Psalter whose model was inferentially dated in the seventh or eighth century. Let us com- 
pare the figure of John (Fig. 32) with the similarly rendered figures of Christ in the Troyes 
and Utrecht miniatures (Figs. 27, 30) and the figure of Mark with his analogue in the Utrecht 
manuscript (Figs. 32, 35). The Psalter provides analogies also for the denticulated or wavelike 
skyline of the mountain quadrants and the fringe of diminutive “umbrella” pine and cypress or 
poplar trees.”® 

The slender bead-and-reel shafts of the inkstands and lecterns of the Aachen Evangelists 
(Fig. 32) have close parallels only in the numerous examples in the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 35) 
and the singular evangelist miniature of unknown provenance inserted in the Xanten Gospels 
(Fig. 45)."" Since this is not a common accessory except in the Utrecht Psalter, its appearance in 
the Aachen frontispiece makes its affiliation with the Psalter more important. 

The high quality of the fluent illusionist painting in the Aachen miniature excludes any possi- 
bility that the parallels noted might be explained by their derivation from the Psalter. Or had 
such interpolation taken place, it should have been possible to detect it as in the singular case in 
the Physiologus of Bern. We are left, then, with the conclusion that the parallels noted between 
the Aachen and the Utrecht miniatures must be due to their common ancestry. The common origin 
of their models in the same Italian milieu or school would be more consonant with the evidence. 
We can go a step further and substantiate Goldschmidt’s preliminary conclusion that the Aachen 
miniature grew out of a Greco-Italian milieu. Note the Greek parallel for the knotty denticulated 
skyline of the Aachen mountains (Figs. 32, 34) and the fringe of diminutive “umbrella” or 
mushroom trees, and cypress or poplar trees in Figs. 31 and 32."° The presence of these features 
together with others that were closely paralleled in the Utrecht Psalter whose model was circum- 
stantially credited to a Greco-Italian center in Rome would be corroborative evidence for the 
foregoing conclusion. 

If the model of the Aachen Gospels was made in the hypothetical Greco-Italian center, its 
character need not completely nullify Friend’s theory concerning the Hieronymian origin of the 
Latin archetype of the frontispiece. Rather it would confirm and parallel the mixture of Latin 
text and iconography with Greek stylistic and iconographic elements found in the models of the 
Utrecht Psalter and the Physiologus of Bern. The discrepancy in its iconography from the arche- 
typal frontispiece as conceived by Friend would also suggest that the mixture of Greek and Latin 
elements and the omission of the Lord were made much later than the time of the archetype and 
probably contemporary with the creation of the model of the Utrecht Psalter. 

Neither should this theory contradict entirely Nordenfalk’s hypothesis that at least two of the 
Aachen canon tables were “astoundingly true copies” of Roman manuscript painting of about 


76. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, 
passim, for denticulated mountains; fol. 72v for fringe of 
smal] trees. Parallels for the other Aachen Evangelists will 
be found in fols. 25 and 73 of the Utrecht Psalter. In a re- 
cent communication from Msgr. Stefany I learned that Prof. 
H. Schnitzler also believes in the intimate relationship of the 
Aachen miniature to the Utrecht Psalter. 

77. De Wald, of.cit., fols. 9, 12, 21, 32v, 45. Lecterns or 
inkstands with bead-and-reel shafts appear also in the early 
Ada Evangelists but they seem to reflect a mannered deriva- 
tive style and have little of the structural modeling which 
brings the various Reims examples together. See Boinet, of.cit., 
pls. 3ff. 

78. The two Greek comparisons come from derivative 


works of post-Carolingian date but their use here (and the 
use of others later) is justified by the general acceptance of the 
fact that their models or prototypes were made before the 
Carolingian period. Similar fringes of trees are found also over 
and behind the architectural setting of Luke and John in the 
Stavronikita Gospels whose models also are assumed to be pre- 
Carolingian (Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei des 1X. 
und X. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1935, pl. xxx). The resemblance 
of the Aachen miniature in style and color to the Greek tradi- 
tion is affirmed also by Tikkanen (Studien iiber die Farben- 
gebung ..., p. 328) who noted its similarity to the Paris 
Psalter and its difference from the Vivien Bible which issues 
from the Latin stream of the Carolingian Renaissance. 
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400, a date which would coincide with Friend’s dating of the frontispiece in the Hieronymian 
Vulgate Gospels.” As we have seen, however, the Aachen frontispiece seems to have departed 
from the character of the archetype iconographically and possibly stylistically. If, therefore, 
the miniature and the canon tables descended together we would expect some changes also in the 
latter in the course of their descent. But even without that indirect and speculative testimony, the 
character of the canon tables in question suggests the same conclusion. 

In the absence of the archetypal Roman canon tables our idea as to what constitutes absolute 
fidelity to the original becomes a relative matter subject to question or personal estimate. The 
lack of true tectonic relation between the pediments and the columns does not seem to me to 
justify the belief that they were copied directly from an authentic work of the beginning of the 
fifth century. Furthermore the presence of the other canon tables, which are quite different 
from the previous pair, would suggest that one or more steps intervened between the Carolingian 
copy and the archetype, which might be expected to adhere to some sort of uniformity in this 
respect.** Nordenfalk explains the differences as deviations from the archetype caused by the lesser 
Reims hand who did nine of the canon tables—from the third to the twelfth—and who arbitrarily 
“round down and simplified the antique form and effect.” By contrasting references to the first 
two canon tables, the same hand is also charged with having substituted Corinthian for Ionic 
capitals, impost blocks for the more logical entablature or architrave and cima, and a gemmed 
frieze in place of a cornice. Quite rightly Nordenfalk does not attribute these discrepancies to the 
artist of the archetype. But their ascription to the Reims hand is largely based on the assumption 
that the models of the Carolingian Renaissance were authentic Early Christian or Late Antique 
works. But is that the only possible explanation? One wonders why the “gifted Reims artist” was 
given only two canon tables to do, and the poorer one nine, and why the latter should be so 
ambitious as to wish to change his assignment so radically? Could the gifted hand have been also 
the painter of the frontispiece, and should he be blamed for the omission of the accessories dis- 
cussed above? Furthermore, if the gemmed frieze is inconsistent both with architectural logic 
and with the presumed authenticity of the archetype, why does this misfit appear also on the frieze 
of the first canon table, which is supposed to be a true copy of the original? The gemmed frieze 
is no less an architectural impropriety than the series of small triangular and arcuated gables 
over the monumental pentastyle portico of the same canon table. Also, the impost block which 
is attributed to the lesser artist could hardly have been his invention. It is a well-known motif in 
Syrian architecture of the Late Antique and Early Christian period and in Ravennate examples 
of the sixth century. Finally, what would the lesser artist gain by abandoning the Ionic capitals 
and drawing in their place Corinthian ones which require a great deal more work? Invention is 
rarely, if ever, compatible with degeneration. A Reims artist of the early Carolingian period 
would have enough trouble trying to follow his model faithfully without attempting any radical 
changes. It is much more likely that the changes in the canon tables, like those in the miniature 
considered earlier, came as a result of one or more revisions between the archetype and the model 
copied by the Reims artists. At least one revision is implied by the intrusion of the impost block, 
which is associated with Near Eastern architecture, and especially by the featherlike half palmettes 
which sprout from the corners of the canon table gables, a location usually occupied by acroteria 
in classic architecture." The half palmette is typical only of Greek and Syrian canon tables of 
the “m-n” variety as shown by the numerous examples illustrated by Nordenfalk. He thinks that 
this type came to the West at the beginning of the sixth century and commenced to replace the 
Western pedimental type. But this process need not imply that the Western type was extinct 


79. C. Nordenfalk, Spatantiken Kanontafeln, p. 198, pls. 80. sbid., pl. 163. 
162, 163. 81. #bid., pl. 1634. 
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in the seventh or eighth century nor that the Carolingian canon tables of the pedimental variety 
must be direct throwbacks to the fourth-fifth century models.” 

In the light, then, of the iconographic discrepancies in the Aachen frontispiece, the stylistic 
similarities with the Utrecht miniatures and various Greek works, the Near Eastern elements in 
the canon tables, and the irregularities in the structure, style, and character, there would seem 
to be no serious opposition to the theory that the last changes to the archetypal forms were made 
in the same Greco-Italian center that produced the model of the Utrecht Psalter in the seventh 
or eighth century. 

In the case of the Xanten frontispiece there is not as clear indication that its iconography was 
based on a Greco-Italian model. Yet the stylistic similarity of the seated Christ to the Vienna 
Evangelists (Mark and John) and the close resemblance of the seated and huddled figures of the 
Four Evangelists in the foreground to the group of figures in the Utrecht Psalter (right center of 
folio 258) is very suggestive of such relationship. In this connection the reader should be reminded 
of the resemblance of the Aachen Evangelists to the Xanten group and the general similarity 
noted by Georg Swarzenski between the Xanten frontispiece and the Physiologus of Bern, a rela- 
tion which I particularized by calling attention to the heads of the Evangelists and those of the 
“Adders” in the Bern manuscript.” 

Let us now turn to the Gospels of the Vienna Schatzkammer, whose miniatures and inscription 
“Demetrius Presbyter” have usually been taken as indications of Greek influence. The inscription 
is in Latin and written in gold on the margin at the beginning of the Gospel of Luke. By general 
consent the name Demetrius is identified with a Greek. Beyond that we are free to speculate on 
the nature of his profession or his relation to the manuscript which bears his name. Meyer Schapiro 
has the verification of Fritz Novotny of Vienna, that the inscription seems to be by a different 
hand than the one which inscribed the text, and consequently he doubts that Demetrius was the 
scribe.** Besides, scribes did not sign their names in such a fashion and place.* For similar reasons 
he could not have been the miniaturist. Perhaps his title can throw some light on his profession. 

The Greek term “presbyteros” or elder, is rendered in the Vulgate usually as “senior” and has 
the same general meaning. According to Du Cange,** however, the term “presbyter” in mediaeval 
Latin and its Greek antecedents has also a variety of other meanings including a prior or elder 
monk of a monastery, a bishop, a priest, an elder assistant to a bishop, etc. In a ninth century Greco- 
Latin document discussed in the next paragraph the term suggests that an elder monk may be 
also the prior of a monastery. Since it is unlikely that Demetrius would have been a priest or an 
assistant to a bishop in Reims, there remain only two other alternatives. The first is that he was 
one of the Greek or Syrian scholars who were brought by Charlemagne to Aachen to assist with 
the editing of liturgical texts. The inscription then might indicate that he edited that particular 
part of the Gospels which bears his name. This office implies of course that he knew both Latin 
and Greek, otherwise he could not have been of much help to Charlemagne. Therefore he could 
not have come from any place in the Byzantine Empire, but rather from a Greco-Latin milieu 
where there was the opportunity for the use of both languages. The second interpretation is that 
Demetrius was an elder in a monastery in the West, probably a Greco-Latin one, which made 
the model for the Vienna Gospels. His name having been inscribed in the manuscript for 
reasons unknown, it was subsequently copied in the Carolingian work by another hand than the 


82. ibid., pp. 194, 198. that Demetrius was the scribe but gives no explanation for 
83. See note 50 and text associated with it. For the frontis- this conclusion. Boeckler (4 bendlandische Miniaturen, p. 27), 
piece of the Xanten Gospels see Boinet, of.cit., pl. 60B. observes that the inscription seems to be contemporary with 
84. Schapiro, Review of Weitzmann, p. 162. Bognetti e¢ the text of the Gospels. 
al. (op.cit., p. 339) think that Demetrius is either a scribe or a 86. Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, 
miniaturist. Paris, 1845, under “Presbyter.” 
85. Baum (Die Malerei und Plastik . . ., p. 96) thinks 
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scribe’s. In either case Demetrius would be most logically associated with a Greco-Italian monastery 
either as a scholar or as an official. The Latin letters in which his name is inscribed, the Latin text 
of the Gospels, and the Greek character of the miniatures associated with them would also support 
this conclusion. 

The inferred bilingual nature of such centers is not as strange as it seems. How else might we 
explain the Greek and Latin inscriptions on the frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua in Rome and those 
at Castelseprio?*’ Perhaps more instructive in this connection is a Greco-Latin manuscript of the 
Psalter in the Hamilton Collection, first published by Nikos Bees.** It is a ninth century work 
written in Latin characters but in Greek spelling. According to the inscription it was written in the 
monastery of St. Ambrose in Milan by a monk named Magnus. As Bees observed, the scribe was 
not a Greek, to judge from his name, but he doubtless moved in a Greek milieu, or more appro- 
priately a Greco-Italian one. The invocatory inscription which he wrote in faulty Greek is revealing 
in more than one sense: “Lord help your servant Symeon, the elder monk and prior, whose wish 
it was to make this Greek and Roman Psalter in the days of our most holy father Peter, the 
Prior of the monastery of S. Ambrose in the city of Milan. Pray read this book and bless us the 
sinners and helper and also the scribe, Magnus, the monk.” The nature of the Greco-Latin psalter 
and the implications of the inscription for the activities of the Greeks have been fully canvassed 
by Bognetti and correlated to other evidence in connection with his study of the Castelseprio 
frescoes.*” Thus Milan also may be added to those cities in Italy in which existed important Greek 
or Greco-Italian centers, such as Demetrius Presbyter could have been associated with, or which 
could have produced Greco-Latin works of art. We can turn now to the examination of the Vienna 
Evangelists for further evidence of the parentage of the Schatzkammer manuscript. 

The absence of the apocalyptic symbols which normally accompany the Evangelists in Latin 
manuscripts—but never in Greek works before the twelfth century—usually has been taken as 
evidence of Greek influence, although such influence may not necessarily imply the direct copying 
of Greek miniatures into the Carolingian work. It may be that the Latin text and the Greek minia- 
tures were joined in a Greco-Latin and then subsequently copied in the Vienna manuscript.” This 
question may be left open while we examine the extent to which the Vienna miniatures reveal their 
Greek ancestry. 

The more definitive study of the Greek archetypes and their progeny in Christian art of the 
East and West must be left to the broader scope of the researches of Professor Friend. The more 
limited and immediate problem is to establish a sufficient number of analogies to substantiate what 
has been tentatively hinted at or felt about the Greek character of the Vienna Evangelists. 

With one exception the portraits of the Vienna Evangelists are closely approximated by author 
portraits in extant Greek works published by Friend, Omont, and Weitzmann. A comparison of 
Figs. 37 and 40, and of Figs. 44, 49, and 52, suggests that they derived from the same tradition.” 
But the most interesting thing about the Greek parallels is the fact that they do not appear in the 
canonical early types that were isolated by Friend as the archetypes, but rather in what seem to be 
later innovations or modifications. In fact, the parallels are not portraits of evangelists but those of 
apostles and saints. 


87. Morey, “Castelseprio and the Byzantine ‘Renaissance,’ ” 
p- 194; Weitzmann, The Fresco Cycle of S. M. di Castelseprio, 
figs. 13, 15. 

88. N. Bees, “Zum Psalter 552 der Hamilton Sammlung,” 
Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., X11, 1936, pp. 119-128. 

89. Bognetti et al., op.cit., pp. 203-362. Bogneti (p. 339), 
however, errs in thinking that Symeon is the scribe. 

go. Jones and Morey (The Miniatures of the Manuscripts 
of Terence, p. 41), believe that the Vienna Evangelists were 
copied from a Greco-Italian model. The possibility that the 


miniatures were copied directly from a Greek model should 
not, of course, be rejected in view of the gift of “Greek” 
books which Paul I sent to Pepin the Short in 757. 


gt. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists . . . ,” pls. 
8ff.; Omont, Miniatures des plus ancients manuscrits grecs..., 
pls. 31ff.; Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei ... , pls. 


4ff.: the Bodleian St. Peter after pl. 14, the Athens St. Peter 
after pl. 43, and the Vatican Matthew after pl. 5. The nearest 
parallels for the Vienna John will be found in pls. 14, 53, 66. 
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The exception is even more interesting in this respect, because it has no exact parallel in pub- 
lished Greek works. It is the figure of Mark who is represented in frontal position. His left hand 
holds the end of an open scroll which is draped over his lap and his right dips a pen into the well 
of an inkstand (Fig. 39). Although the Matthew (Fig. 44) is analogous in a general way to a 
derivative Greek work (Fig. 38), its nearest affinity is with a figure in the center of a seated group 
selected from a miniature of the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 43). This group of figures can be clearly 
identified as the Four Evangelists from their number and especially from the presence of Prochoros 
to whom John is dictating his Gospel. As noted by Friend in the first important study of the 
portraits of the Evangelists,’ the John-Prochoros type is based upon an apocryphal text which 
according to Zahn, as cited by Friend, could not be earlier than the fifth century. Friend, however, 
on the basis of the surviving Byzantine manuscripts, believed that the type was not one of the 
“primitive” series or the ancient archetypes but one invented later, probably in the eleventh 
century. Apparently he did not know then of its appearance in the Utrecht Psalter, which would 
indicate that the type was actually conceived before the Carolingian period. From the same 
evidence we would conclude that the portrait of Mark may also have been known in pre-Carolingian 
times but seems to have survived in only two works whose models are associated with the hypo- 
thetical Greco-Italian center. A corroborating conclusion may be drawn from the presence of the 
bead-and-reel shaft and tripod base of the inkstand which are not known in published Greek works 
but appear in several variants in the Utrecht miniatures (Figs. 39, 41).° 

At this point it is well to remember comparable characteristics in the figure types and accessories 
of the Aachen frontispiece which resemble those in the Utrecht Psalter. The Aachen portraits, 
however, do not resemble the Vienna types except that both groups have two Evangelists posed in 
profile, and two facing front and in the process of writing (Figs. 32, 37, 39, 44). The more 
agitated gestures of the active Evangelists in the Aachen miniature, like the nervous or vibrant 
illusionist modeling of the drapery of all, and the activated skyline of their mountain setting, 
would suggest that they belong—like the Utrecht miniatures—to the dynamic or expressionist 
phase of the Greco-Italian school as distinguished from the more monumental, dignified, and 
relatively static phase represented by the Vienna portraits. 

The settings of the Vienna miniatures, like the portraits themselves, reveal a similarly partial 
affiliation with the Greek parallels. Luke is in front of a simple but imposing exedra, which is 
closely duplicated in several Greek author portraits.°* But the exedra behind John, which is 
somewhat more elaborately ornamented, displays a fringe of vegetation as if the architectural form 
were imbedded in the hollow of a hill defined by vegetation. No exact parallel is found in known 
works, but a combination of architectural and landscape motifs must belong to the archetypal 
settings, for it is found in all the Evangelists of the Stavronikita Gospels which are said to be fairly 
faithful reproductions of the antique types.” 

Two of the Vienna Evangelists, however, have only landscape backgrounds, which, in accordance 
with the report on Friend’s latest theory on the character of the second century archetypes, would 
seem to reflect the ancient tradition to some degree.”* In Matthew, the landscape background rises 
to the height of his shoulders like a parapet above which we see the banded rendering of the sky 
(Fig. 44). The nearest parallel for this landscape parapet appears immediately behind the 


92. Friend, of.cit., pp. 146ff. including citation to Zahn. Utrecht Psalter and in the Greek works may be seen in De 


See also Weitzmann, of.cit., p. 29. Wald, of.cit., passim; Omont, of.cit., passim; Weitzmann, 
93. De Wald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, op.cit., passim. 

fols. 9, 12, 21, 32. On some comparable examples found in 94. Friend, of.cit., pls. 8, 12. Weitzmann, of.cit., pl. 22. 

the Ada manuscripts see my note 77 and Boinet, o.cit., pls. 95. Friend, ibid., pl. 8. 


3ff. The popularity of bead-and-reel furniture both in the 96. See my note 74 and text associated with it. 
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Stavronikita Matthew where it is succeeded in depth first by an architectural setting and then by 
a mountain or a hill identified largely by the fringe of vegetation which crowns it.” 

The landscape background of the Vienna Mark—like the figure itself—cannot be duplicated 
exactly in any Greek author portrait known to the writer (Fig. 39). But since it assumes the form 
of the familiar Byzantine dichotomy fairly similar to that in Fig. 42 from the Leo Bible in the 
Vatican, its Greek ancestry can be assumed. This parallel, as pointed out by Friend, is from a manu- 
script that contains also the closest analogy for the exedra behind the Vienna Luke.** The connec- 
tion with the Greek tradition may be affirmed also by the character of the diminutive trees which 
decorate the bulbous hills behind Mark and by the corresponding Greek details (Figs. 31, 39, 57). 

The testimony of the canon tables also may be added to the evidence of the Greek affiliations of 
the Vienna Gospels. As noted earlier, Nordenfalk concluded from his special study of the canon 
tables that the Vienna type is Greek and seems to have entered the Latin stream of the tradition 
in the sixth century.**’ Whether the Vienna canon tables descended together with the miniatures 
from an older Greek model or whether the portraits and tables descended independently and were 
joined in the model of the Vienna manuscript, or in the Reims copy itself, is impossible to determine. 
But I strongly believe that they came together from the model, for the early phase of any school 
including that of Reims, would be characterized by a tendency to copy faithfully rather than to 


_ improvise or synthesize eclectically. 


From the foregoing it appears that, as in the case of the Bern and Aachen manuscripts, the 
Vienna miniatures by their strong similarity to the Greek tradition on one hand and, on the other, 
to the Utrecht Psalter—whose Greco-Italian sources have been amply demonstrated—also point 
to the origin of their model in the hypothetical school or center in Rome during the seventh or 
eighth century. It would be very interesting to get a glimpse of one of the models of these Reims 
manuscripts. I have already suggested that most of the miniatures of the Physiologus of Bern 
and the one surviving miniature of the Troyes Psalter provide an indirect view of the model of 
the Utrecht Psalter. The character of the model of the Vienna Gospels might be more closely 
approximated. 

There is a lone Evangelist whose portrait was painted on a purple leaf and inserted before the 
book of St. Matthew in the Xanten Gospels but otherwise does not seem to be related to the struc- 
ture of the manuscript or in any great degree stylistically to its frontispiece (Fig. 45).** The figure 
has no halo or apocalyptic symbol and no setting of any kind. As has already been noted by several 
other scholars, its nearest affinity is with the Matthew of the Vienna Gospels (Fig. 44). The resem- 
blance of these figures in many respects suggests that the two portraits belong to the same family 
tree. Their similarities have led to a number of speculations concerning their relationship. Most of 
these were reviewed by Hanns Swarzenski, who was the first to publish an extended study of the 
Xanten leaf." He studied carefully the leaf itself, its Carolingian and pre-Carolingian affinities 
and compared his findings with those of other scholars who had written upon it. Meticulously and 
quite properly he differentiated the Xanten leaf from its nearest Carolingian affinities in technique, 
style, iconography, and aesthetic conception, and came to the conclusion that it was pre-Carolingian 
in origin. Unquestionably the miniature is technically and stylistically superior not only to the 


97. Friend, of.cit., pl. 8. 

98. The Leo Bible dates from the tenth century. Illustra- 
tion after Collezione paleografica vaticana, fascicolo I (Minia- 
ture della Bibbia Cod. vat. regin. greco I, e del salterio Cod. 
wat. pal. greco 381) Milan, 1905, pl. 9. The exedra appears 
in Friend, of.cit., fig. 111. 

99. Other examples will be found in K. Weitzmann, The 
Joshua Roll, Princeton, 1950, figs. 1, 23, 26, 63. 

100. Nordenfalk, Spatantiken Kanontafeln, pp. 198, 212. 

101. C, Gaspar and F. Lyna (Les principaux manuscrits a 


peintures de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, 1, 1937, pp. 
111, 13), believe that the purple leaf is the only survivor of 
the four individual Evangelist portraits made for the Xanten 
manuscript, one at the head of each Gospel, in addition to 
the frontispiece. No explanation is provided for this theory 
either in terms of the structure of the manuscript or the style 
and iconography of the lone Evangelist. 

102. Swarzenski, “The Xanten Purple Leaf and the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance,” pp. 7-24. 
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Carolingian but to almost all the extant pre-Carolingian and post-Carolingian works of Christian 
art of the East and West. But Swarzenski’s attribution of the purple leaf to fourth century Rome 
requires reexamination in the light of available evidence. 

One of Swarzenski’s major arguments for the early dating of the purple leaf is the absence of 
a setting and frame. On the evidence provided by Friend and Weitzmann that the early illustrated 
rolls did not have settings or frames, Swarzenski concluded that the Xanten Evangelist must be a 
copy of a roll.*** But for reasons which are not clear, he did not date the leaf in the second century, 
when presumably there still were author portraits on rolls without settings and frames and when 
the transition from the roll to the codex was beginning.*** Nor did he seriously consider the possi- 
bility that, like a number of Greek portraits, it might have lost its setting in its descent.”* For 
equally mysterious reasons he chose Rome in the fourth century as the time and place when the 
purple leaf was copied from a roll. I say mysterious because Rome of the fourth century does not 
afford the best parallels among extant Latin works. Greek works of a later date offer more tangible 
and “realistic” analogies for the determination of the age and provenance of the Xanten Evangelist. 

Derivative Greek works provide better parallels for the arcaded bench under the Evangelist 
than the strange and apparently collapsible contraption to which he alluded.*** As Schapiro 
pointed out, this was nothing more than the wrappings of a book or portfolio.""’ The slender 
bead-and-reel stem of the lectern has no exact parallels in Greek manuscripts although the same 
decorative motif is used in many other accessories associated with Greek Evangelists.’** The most 
important parallels are found in the Utrecht Psalter and the Aachen Gospels (Figs. 32, 35, 41).°”° 
Unless, therefore, one can prove that the lecterns in the Aachen and Xanten miniatures were copied 
from the Utrecht miniatures or from their model, one must logically conclude that their similarities 
are to be attributed to a distinct common tradition or to the origin of their models in the same 
Greco-Italian center that produced the model of the Utrecht Psalter. The presence of this decora- 
tive shaft, although of a heavier nature, in the lectern and faldstool of the Vienna Matthew and 
in the inkstand of the Vienna Mark would seem to add them to the limited family circle possessing 
such a feature.’”® 

The Greek affiliations of the Xanten leaf are found also in the character of the figure. As noted 
earlier in connection with the parallels adduced for the Vienna Matthew, it seems to be related 
to the same archetype, two variants of which appear in the St. Gregory of Nazianzos and St. Peter 
(Figs. 44, 45, 49, 52). The details in which these four portraits differ—for example, whether the 
faces are bearded, the orientation and exact position of the hands and legs, the precise nature of 
draperies, the settings and accessories, and whether the Evangelists are writing or reading—are 
not a serious contradiction to the general observation about their common archetype. Their dif- 
ferences illustrate the limited margin within which a miniaturist deviates from the model and 
achieves a measure of originality without radically violating the authority of the archetype. 

But what of the physiognomy of the lone Evangelist? No extant author portrait in Greek works 


103. ibid., pp. 12ff.; Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Utrecht Psalter. The domed base of the Xanten leaf is un- 


Codex, p. 104. 

104. Weitzmann, loc.cit. 

105. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists ... ,” figs. 
129-131; Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei, pls. 4, 39- 

106. Arcaded bases of chairs, benches, and footstools ap- 
pear in eleventh century portraits illustrated in Omont, of.cit., 
pls. 82ff. 

107. Schapiro, Review of Weitzmann, p. 162. 

108. Friend, op.cit., passim; Weitzmann, of.cit., passim. 
Comparable use of the same motif in De Wald, of.cit., passim. 

109. The lectern or inkstand with the shaft rising out of a 
plinth is known among the early Reims works in the Vienna 
Matthew, the Aachen frontispiece and on fol. 45 of the 


known either in Greek or Latin works—excepting, of course, 
its provincial copy in Fig. 46 which will be discussed later. 

110. The parallel author portrait of St. Peter seated on a 
faldstool (Fig. 49) and assuming a stance similar to the 
Vienna Matthew and St. Gregory (Fig. 52) suggests that all 
had ultimately the same ancestor but that the Vienna portrait: 
preserved the ancestral characteristics more faithfully, whereas 
the Greek derivative work converted the faldstool into a rather 
heavy and clumsy bit of furniture, comparable to the reduc- 
tion of the figure type to a more stiff and schematic form. 

111. This is clearly illustrated in the works published by 
Friend and Weitzmann where we see the basic forms altered 
mostly in the characteristics listed above. 
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can parallel it. Apparently it is not the classic type which survived in the Stavronikita portraits 
and other related works published by Friend and Weitzmann.’” It seems to be a postclassical 
modification and resembles those “orientalizing” oval or “bullet” heads found in narrative minia- 
tures of the Sinope fragment, the Rossano and Leningrad Gospels, and especially in the Vienna 
Genesis (Figs. 45, 48)."** We note in all the short-cropped hair receding boldly at the temples, 
straight thin nose, and small chin. The closest analogy, of course, is found in the Vienna Matthew, 
but until we consider the question of whether it is a copy of the Xanten leaf or whether both derive 
from the same Greek ancestor, we cannot deal with it. 

Part of that question is concerned with the technique and the style of the Xanten leaf. As in 
previous instances our best parallels are found not in Latin Late Antique but in later Greek works. 
Swarzenski and Tikkanen™ have noticed the fact that painting directly on purple vellum without 
underdrawing as shown in the Xanten leaf is a practice known mostly in the Greek works cited as 
parallels for the physiognomy of the Xanten Evangelist. But Swarzenski minimized the implications 
of that analogy in technique. He also belittled the most important Greek examples which parallel 
115 

The diversity of illusionist survivals in Christian art of the East is illustrated in such works 
as the Vienna Dioscorides, the Vienna and Cotton Genesis, the Syriac Bible in Paris, the Joshua 
Roll, the Paris Psalter, the Damascus Mosaics, the “Alexandrian” frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua 
and those of Castelseprio. They probably differ from their antique archetypes and are certainly 
distinguished from each other in quality but not in proportion to their age. Rather, according to 
the culture they served, the taste and dexterity of the artist, the character of the model, and the 
number of steps removed from the archetypes. The illusionism of the Vienna Genesis is inferior 
to that of the Syriac Bible in Paris, yet the latter is considerably later in date. The superiority of 
the illusionism of the Xanten leaf would not necessarily argue for a date earlier than that of the 
sixth century Dioscorides or the seventh-eighth century Syriac Bible which are the closest to it 
in style. 

The Syriac Bible especially, which was summarily rejected by Swarzenski, provides the best 
stylistic and technical parallel for the Xanten leaf. Not one of the analogies cited or illustrated by 
Swarzenski is as near in style as the Moses in the Syriac miniature, who is shown with Aaron, 
remonstrating violently before Pharaoh (Figs. 45, 47).° Swarzenski found in the Syriac Bible 
none of the fine qualities which lend distinction to the Xanten miniature. But Tikkanen noted 
clearly the superior quality of the Syriac Moses in comparison with the Vienna Matthew.*** He 
observed that the Matthew was rendered in an impasto technique resulting in a “plastic” (“doughy”) 
form, whereas the Moses was painted in thin white pigment over an almost neutral underpainting 
which produced a more “painterly and airy” effect. This distinction strangely and inevitably 
parallels Swarzenski’s observations on the superiority of the Xanten over the Vienna Evangelist, 
and brings the Syriac Moses and the Xanten leaf much nearer to each other than any two extant 
representatives of illusionism. They resemble each other not only in the soft, fluent, and translucent 
and atmospheric illusionist modeling, but also in the color scheme of the mantles, which is virtually 
identical: white with blue-gray shadows. 

Although the Syriac Bible is a relatively provincial copy of a Greek work, it is significant that 
Tikkanen calls attention repeatedly to its miniatures, especially that of Moses before Pharaoh, 
to some of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter, the Rossano and Sinope Gospels, and the Vienna 


112. Friend, of.cit., figs. 95-98; Morey, “Castelseprio and 116. Even the Vienna Dioscorides and the figurine of the 
the Byzantine ‘Renaissance,’ ” figs. 23, 60, 65. Cabinet des Medailles illustrated by Swarzenski (of.cit., figs. 

113. Morey, of.cit., figs. 67-69, 118-122. 8, 11), would tend to bear out my argument of the superiority 

114. Swarzenski, of.cit., p. 18; Tikkanen, Studien iiber die of the Greek or Eastern wing of the illusionist tradition rather 
Farbengebung in der mittelalterlichen Buchmalerei, p. 50. than the Latin or Western. 

115. Swarzenski, of.cit., p. 19. 117. Tikkanen, of.cit., p. 317. 
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Genesis, as important instances of surviving illusionist painting.”* It is not merely a coincidence 
that these works were cited in discussing the illusionism of the Reims manuscripts. The last three 
works also provide some of the most important parallels for the physiognomy of the Xanten 
Evangelist and for the process of painting directly upon purple vellum without underdrawing. 
The Rossano and Sinope miniatures also resemble the Xanten leaf in having neither a background 
nor a foreground setting—except where it is iconographically required. 

There are two more aspects of the Xanten Evangelist that figure prominently in Swarzenski’s 
argument for his early dating of the leaf. The first is the disproportionate amount of space 
around the portrait. As he pointed out, the Reims portraits have a limited space in front of or 
around them. Such is the case also with many middle Byzantine works. But there are some ex- 
ceptions which would suggest that the older conventions do not disappear entirely.” Despite 
their late date and derivative nature, some of these which have neither frame nor settings provide 
fairly good parallels for the spatial effect around the Xanten portrait.’*° And if we should make 
allowances for their late date and the tendency of the time to restrict space around the portraits, 
we should assume that the models dating between the sixth and eighth centuries would have more 
space than the Carolingian copies, and therefore approximate more closely the spatial concept in 
the Xanten portrait. Yet judging from the format of the Greek derivative works which have 
neither settings nor frames, they seem to be fairly good parallels for the broad space which sur- 
rounds the lone Evangelist. 

The other argument used by Swarzenski to date the Xanten leaf in the fourth century is his 
belief that the absence of an inkwell and pen meant that the author is inactive.*** This in turn was 
interpreted to mean that the Xanten Evangelist was like “the seated Greek philosophers and 
poets—the real fathers of the evangelist portraits, as Friend pointed out—who were far too noble 
and too dignified to be engaged in the manual activity of writing.” Unfortunately neither the 
Xanten miniature nor its closest affiliates bear out these conclusions. 

His examination of the flaked area where the right hand would be, suggested to Swarzenski 
that the hand merely touched the left-hand page and that the line issuing from the hand was not 
a pen but a “form produced quite accidentally.” But my examination of the same area leads me to 
antithetical conclusions. The position of the right hand in relation to the page would be utterly mean- 
ingless unless it were writing. Moreover, the clearly rendered dark line growing out of the flaked 
hand in an upward diagonal direction toward the Evangelist’s chin is neither an accident nor is it 
one of the ruled lines on the left-hand page of the book; it therefore must be a pen. The remaining 
contextual elements also point to the same conclusion—that the Evangelist is writing. From the loca- 
tion of the hand and the pen it is clearly suggested that he is finishing the next to the last line on the 
left-hand page since the rest of the page above it is filled with “writing.” The same conclusion 
may be drawn from the fact that the right-hand page of the book is ruled for writing but has not 
been written upon. Finally the profile representation of the head and the concentration of the 
Evangelist upon the task before him in relation to the foregoing evidence would also imply the 
act of writing. There are miniatures showing Evangelists similarly posed who are meditating, 


118. ibid., pp. 52, 62, 316ff. To these should be added a 
Greek Gospel Book of the tenth-eleventh century now in Lon- 
don (Brit. Mus. Add. Ms 28815) whose soft flowing “impres- 
sionism” was singled out by Weitzmann (Byzantinische Buch- 
malerei, figs. 136-138) as an important survival of the an- 
tique style in Christian art of the East. See also Schapiro, 
Op.cit., p. 1§2. 

119. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists . . . ,” pas- 
sim; Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei, passim. 
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121. Even the absence of the halo in the Xanten portrait— 
which raises the question whether it was copied from a model 
without one or whether the archetype had one and lost it in 
its descent to the Xanten leaf—can be paralleled in Greek 
portraits which, from their comparison to their companion 
Evangelists, seem to have lost theirs. Weitzmann, of.cit., figs. 
136-138. 
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reading, or presenting their work to the spectator, but the intent of the artist in the better works 
is always clearly rendered (Figs. 44, 49, 52). 

Perhaps the best confirmation of my conviction that the Xanten figure is writing is found in 
a copy of the Evangelist in a Gospel Book at the Hague whose relation to the Xanten leaf was 


recognized by Swarzenski but he gave it only a passing mention. The copy was obviously made 


before the model’s hand and feet had flaked off (Figs. 45, 46).’°* The provincial character of the 
Hague work would preclude the possibility that its painter could have interpolated the writing 
gesture and the pen. The position of the hand in relation to the book, and the slant of the pen are 
exactly the same as in the Xanten figure and affirm the faithful effort of the copyist to follow 
his model. The absence of an inkhorn in the left hand and of an inkwell, which according to 
Swarzenski would normally accompany the use of a pen and the change in the motivation of the 
Evangelist, is additional confirmation that the copyist followed his model almost blindly. I say 
“almost blindly” because the miniaturist did make a change. But this change is important only in 
its irrationality—the filling of both pages with “writing” when the writing hand is represented as 
still writing at the bottom of the left-hand page. 

The evidence then is clearly indicative of the fact that the Xanten Evangelist is writing. This 
fact and the absence of any inkwell, inkstand, or inkhorn, which is never omitted from accurately 
copied analogous Greek Evangelists—is another argument for supposing that the ink container 
existed in the archetype, and that it was subsequently omitted in the model of the Xanten leaf, or 
in the Xanten leaf itself. These observations, in turn, would lead us to the belief that the existing 
work is not an authentic Late Antique work but an excellent copy removed from the archetype 
by one or more steps. 

The general conclusion which could be drawn from the foregoing examination of the character 
of the Xanten leaf and its affiliations is that this unique monument of early mediaeval art is more 
closely related to Greek works of pre-Carolingian and later date and to those Carolingian works 
whose models have been circumstantially attributed to a hypothetical Greco-Italian center of the 
seventh-eighth century in Rome than to any other date and affiliation which has been advanced by 
other scholars thus far. 

Having established the independent relation of the Xanten and Vienna Evangelists to the 
Greek tradition, we now come back to the question whether the close similarities of the Xanten 
and Vienna Matthew mean that the Vienna miniatures were copied from that of the Xanten 
portrait and its lost associates, and to the corollary questions whether both were products of the 
same Greco-Italian center, or whether the Xanten Evangelist and his lost colleagues constituted 
one of the Greek models which the Greco-Italian center used to make the model of the Vienna 
Gospels. 

The first question inevitably is raised because of the many similarities of the Vienna Matthew 
and the Xanten portrait: in the color of their mantles, in their posture and action, and in their 
heads, where we find the same profile, short-cropped hair receding at the temples, and small ears. 
By referring to the copy of the Xanten Evangelist in the Hague Gospels (Figs. 45, 46) for those 
features which have flaked off in the original, we note further similarities with the Vienna Matthew 
in the disposition of the legs and feet in relation to each other and to the base of the lectern. The 
similar location of the hands in relation to the lectern and to the book with the right-hand page 
similarly ruled but left blank, are equally striking. The right hand of the Vienna figure is un- 
questionably writing and approximately on the same spot designated for the hand of the Xanten 
Evangelist. Furthermore, the index finger of the writing hand is raised and slightly separated 


123. Friend, op.cit., passim; Weitzmann, op.cit., passim. 124. Swarzenski, of.cit., p. 24. Photo after same. 
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from the other fingers in a way that closely resembles the outline of the hand shown in the flaked 
area of the Xanten portrait. 

These are important and impressive analogies which would argue for the copying of the Vienna 
portrait from the Xanten Evangelist and, by implication, the derivation of the rest of the Vienna 
portraits from the lost associates of the Xanten Evangelist. But there are also a number of significant 
differences which oppose such a conclusion. These consist of the presence in the Vienna Matthew 
and the absence in its Xanten counterpart of the halo, inkhorn, slingfold of the pallium enveloping 
the right arm, faldstool, and landscape setting. They also differ in the overall color scheme despite 
the similarity of their white mantles with blue-gray shadows. It is conceivable that the miniaturist 
of the Vienna Matthew could have copied from the Xanten portrait those features in which they 
resemble each other very closely and that he supplied the remaining portions of the miniature 
from the lost associates of the Xanten leaf.’** But this procedure would have to be called the 
miracle of miracles because the artist, as if he were a Greek, concluded with a miniature whose 
figure, settings, accessories, and even omission of the apocalyptic symbols, resemble so closely 
Greek prototypes. Our surprise would be even greater if we were to find that by using the 
same eclectic process he arrived at three more miniatures which are virtually Greek in style and 
iconography. 

The Vienna miniatures appear to me rather to have been copied after a Greek or preferably a 
Greco-Italian model.*”® The heavy contours, the awkward delineation of all the Vienna heads and 
their details suggest that the Carolingian miniaturist could not have intentionally departed much 
from his model. As indicated before, the early phase of a new school is likely to be more con- 
scientiously imitative than eclectically synthetic. If the Xanten leaf and its associates had any 
influence upon the Vienna group of miniatures, it would have been at the time the model was 
made in the Greco-Italian center where well-trained miniaturists of highly developed skill and 
taste with many generations of tradition behind them could make such syntheses and variations 
from the archetypes. It is these variations which tantalize us by their adherence to the main 
archetypal lines and baffle us by their deviation in smaller features and cause the Xanten leaf and 
the Vienna Matthew to be so similar and yet so different from each other. These differences and 
others, which distinguish the Vienna Evangelists from the known Greek archetypes, suggest that 
although they differ from the archetypes they are still essentially Greek, and therefore indicate 
that they are removed one or more steps from the archetype and that some of these changes took 
place in a Greek or a Greco-Italian milieu. 

The question whether the Xanten leaf was the product of the same Greco-Italian center that 
produced the model of the Vienna Gospels can be answered briefly in the negative since it is 
unlikely that the same center during the same period would make two Gospel Books whose 
miniatures would resemble each other to the extent that the Xanten and Vienna Matthew do and 
yet differ as much as they do in the many features discussed above. 

The last and most probable hypothesis on the origin of the Xanten leaf is that it is a Greek or 
Greco-Asiatic or Greco-Syrian work which came, as a single leaf or as a complete Gospel Book with 
its associated Evangelists, to be part of the library of a Greek monastery or scriptorium in Italy 
which made the models for the Reims manuscripts we have been discussing, and went to Reims 
with them by accident, as gift or purchase. The high quality of its illusionism, its similarity to the 
Moses of the Syriac Bible miniature in style and color, and the characteristically Greco-Asiatic 
method of painting directly upon purple vellum or the equally characteristic preference for neutral 


125. Such was the implied opinion of Swarzenski (opf.cit., 126. Swarzenski (Joc.cit.), Morey (Joc.cit.), and Schapiro 
p. 23) and Morey (“Castelseprio and the Byzantine ‘Renais- (op.cit., p. 162) think likewise, although the latter states 
sance,’”” pp. 175-201), who did not attempt to explain the without further explanation that there is something “decidedly 
differences between the two works. German” about the heads of the Vienna Matthew and Luke. 
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background would be strong arguments in favor of this theory. Certainly, Latin centers in Rome 
or any centers in the West could hardly have a better claim upon it if we compare with it their 
early Christian and Latin derivative works, except those which have obviously been subjected 
to strong Greek influence as the Reims manuscripts we have considered. 

As noted at the beginning of this study, Goldschmidt and other scholars hinted at the relation 
of the models of the Reims manuscripts and Greek frescoes of Rome and Castelseprio.*” It would 
be interesting to see to what extent their tentative opinions could be substantiated by a comparison 
of the style and iconography of these works. 

Although the monumental nature of the frescoes places them in another branch of the Greek 
artistic tradition, it is possible to find some points of similarity with the Reims works which suggest 
that the frescoes and the models of the manuscripts were done in the same milieu or that they 
belong to the same general tradition. 

The frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua contain at least two instances which might be so interpreted. 
In the unit representing Salomona and her sons and the scribe Eleazar (Fig. 55), we find that 
the two youngest sons show the most characteristic exclamatory gesture found in the Utrecht 
and Troyes Psalter and in the Physiologus of Bern (Fig. 53). The second instance is concerned 
with the mode of painting. The head of the Apostle St. Andrew in the frescoes (Fig. 50) recalls 
the soft, fluent, and broadly linear painting of the drapery in the Aachen, Xanten, and Vienna 
miniatures (Figs. 32, 44). The linearism in the treatment of the Apostle was probably invited 
by the structure of the hair, but it does seem somewhat inconsistent with the rest of the frescoes; 
and the typical fresco technique in which the pigment is largely absorbed and the net effect is one 
of broad continuous masses. Thus the total specific parallels are small in number; but what 
probably led Goldschmidt and other scholars to see a kinship between the frescoes and the Evan- 
gelists mentioned is the analogous dignity of their figures and the monumental plastic quality 
that draws them together and distinguishes them from earlier and contemporary Latin works. 

The parallels between the Castelseprio frescoes and the Reims manuscripts are more obvious 
and more important. The discovery of the frescoes in 1944 burst like a meteor upon the scholarly 
world and did much to illuminate as well as to complicate our knowledge of Early Christian 
art both in the Near East and in the West. The problems they raised provoked a number of studies 
and critical reviews which were characterized by zealous interest, meticulous analysis, and breadth 
of view which surpassed the attention formerly given the Paris Psalter and the Joshua Roll. For 
the frescoes are not only important in their high artistic quality but occupy a crucial position for 
the definition and evaluation of what we might call the Greco-Italian Renaissance of the seventh- 
eighth century and the Macedonian Renaissance of the tenth. 

It is not within the scope of this study to engage in an extended discussion of the different theories 
advanced to account for the origin and date of the frescoes at Castelseprio. The searching analyses 
of Bognetti, Chierici, De Capitani, Morey, and Schapiro, on the one side, were matched by that 
of Weitzmann on the other.’ The internal and external evidence of the architecture and the 
frescoes, however, seems to favor the seventh or eighth century date proposed by the first group 
of scholars. Although they proceed from somewhat different assumptions, they are uniformly 
opposed to the tenth century date advanced by Weitzmann. Weitzmann’s study of the frescoes, as 
many of his other studies, enriched our knowledge on the fidelity of Christian art of the East to the 
classical illusionist tradition, and has thrown much light on the character of the Middle Byzantine 
period. But his conclusions concerning the Castelseprio frescoes were weakened by his avoidance 
of the testimony of Christian works of the West, by his excessive partisanship for the Macedonian 
Renaissance, and by his tortuous theory that the frescoes, like some of the works he attributes to that 


127. See notes 1, 2, 44, and associated text. 128. See bibliography in note 2. 
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strangely self-contradictory period, were produced by the same peculiar eclectic synthesis of 
fragments and insertions, which I helped to discredit in a previous study on the Joshua Roll.’” 

I was therefore delighted to find that the Italian and American scholars who did not side with 
Weitzmann’s views and who favor the seventh or eighth century dating of the frescoes also noticed 
independently their resemblance to the Reims style in some specific details, in their free illusionist 
rendering, and especially in the nervous intensity of the active figures.**° The observations of these 
scholars may be made more tangible by juxtaposing some striking parallels and by citing a number 
of others which they did not mention. A part of the Nativity in the frescoes contains three important 
details which are easily and impressively duplicated in the miniatures of the Utrecht Psalter. 
Compare the agile figure of the fresco angel rushing to announce the good news to the shepherds 
(Fig. 56) with the equally intense and volatile angel in the Psalter miniature for Psalm 60 who 
symbolizes the Lord as “the tower of strength” and the “covert of . . . wings” whose protection 
is being sought by the Psalmist (Fig. 51). The heraldic spread of the wings is a peculiarly Greek 
convention whose several appearances in the frescoes and in the Psalter miniatures are indicative 
at least of their common tradition. Schapiro saw the close resemblance of the tree in the frescoed 
Nativity to a typical tree in the miniature for Psalm 105." But even he will agree that the one 
found in the miniature for Psalm 113 is by far a more striking parallel (Figs. 54, 56). Except 
for their orientation and medium they are virtually interchangeable. I cannot match so easily in 
the Psalter the pose of the fresco sheep. But their type characterized by long body, slender legs, 
and long tails stopping or curving away at the hock, are very familiar motifs in the Psalter miniatures 
for folios 37v, 46v, 49v, 80v, 9IVv, etc. In addition to these details, one may also cite the familiar 
reclining figure of the Virgin found in the Nasivity and her counterparts in the Psalter and the 
Physiologus, and the nervous movements of Symeon, Joseph, and in other figures the peculiar 
hunched shoulders and the forward thrust of the head, which are the familiar and ubiquitous 
characteristics of the more exaggerated counterparts in the Utrecht and Troyes Psalters and the 
Physiologus of Bern. 

The other figures in the frescoes are more heroic and monumental and have less in common with 
the manuscript style. Obviously, one could not argue that the models of the manuscripts influenced 
the frescoes, or the reverse, but the striking similarities illustrated and cited would suggest that 
both were conceived in the same general area if not in the same center. In view of the dependence 
of Ravenna and of Milan—the nearest important center to Castelseprio—upon Rome for their 
liturgical manuscripts and for certain feasts and Greco-Roman rituals after they had been first 
introduced into Rome in the seventh century,” it would seem that Rome would be the most 
important milieu for the creation of cycles of manuscript illustrations and frescoes. The many 
cultural and official assets of Rome during the period in question as outlined in the first part of 
this study would weigh heavily in this comparative evaluation of the three centers. 

By now it is generally agreed that the frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua and those of Castelseprio 
are Greek intrusions and not the result of a surviving Latin classicism of the early Christian period. 


129. Tselos, “The Joshua Roll; Original or Copy?” art 
BULLETIN, XXXII, 1950, pp. 275-290. Complementary argu- 
ments on this and related problems have been discussed since 
then by Morey in “Castelseprio and the Byzantine ‘Renais- 
sance,’”? pp. 175-201, and Schapiro, of.cit., passim. 

130. Bognetti et al., Santa Maria di Castelseprio, pp. 337ff.; 
Morey, of.cit., p. 199; Schapiro, of.cit., pp. 150, 155, 159. 
I fear, however, that what he took for the pensive gesture 
of Anna’s right hand-in the Presentation of the Utrecht Psal- 
ter (fol. 89v) is only a chiton tied in a knot at the shoulder. 
As can be seen in the facsimile published by the Palaeographi- 
cal Society, which is sharper than the De Wald publication, 
both her hands appear at waist level in an exclamatory or 


startled gesture. In any case, had the right hand expressed 
pensiveness it would be incompatible with the exclamatory 
gesture of the left hand, which is clearly reproduced even in 
the latter publication. To his list of Carolingian and post- 
Carolingian examples showing the extension of the arms of 
the cross beyond the periphery of the nimbus, one should 
add those appearing in the Utrecht Psalter, fols. so0v, 53v, 54, 
54v and elsewhere. 

131. Note also the resemblance of the reclining Virgin to 
several examples in the Psalter: fols. sov, 84v, 85v, 88v. 

132. Bees, see my note 88; Morey, of.cit., pp. 170-191; 
Early Christian Art, p. 221; Bognetti, op.cit., pp. 231ff., 293. 
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But whether they reflect the intrusion of a surviving Christian classicism of the East, or a 
“Renaissance” caused by the Arab conquests or the Iconoclastic strife or sponsored by the succes- 
sion of numerous Greek and Syrian Popes and imported into Rome by Greek refugee artists to 
decorate the Roman and Castelseprio churches immediately upon their arrival, or later, is im- 
possible to determine at present. Some circumstantial testimony exists for each alternative. 

The Copto-Alexandrian iconography in the Roman frescoes suggested to Avery and Morey 
that they were done by Alexandrian artists escaping the Arab wars.’** Similarly the Syro-Asiatic 
elements in the Castelseprio cycle suggest to the Italian scholars the parallel intrusion of Syrian 
or Palestinian art."** Morey, however, finds so many iconographic parallels with the Greek frescoes 
in Rome and in other survivals of the “Alexandrian” tradition that he favors the Egyptian origin 
of the artists of Castelseprio.** Schapiro, on the other hand, suggests that the artists of the Castel- 
seprio frescoes were probably Greeks who had been domiciled for some time in Italy because he 
finds certain Italian or Western iconographic and epigraphic elements—an argument subsequently 
contradicted by Morey.*** The sudden appearance of these fresco cycles in Rome and Castelseprio 
and their sharp distinction from the kind of art which preceded them in those areas would support 
the theory of recent refugee influence. The Greco-Latin inscriptions in Castelseprio, however, 
would support Schapiro’s position. 

The evidence of manuscript illustration and the historical documents cited earlier would suggest 
that if the Greek elements came by sudden influx in the seventh or eighth century they certainly 
did not remain purely Greek for long. The mixture of Latin and Greek iconography in the Reims 
works we have considered, the joining of the Latin text with the predominantly Greek character 
of the miniatures, the Greco-Latin canon tables in the Reims Gospel Books and the inscription 
of “Demetrius Presbyter” a Greek name, written in Latin, and found in a Latin Gospel Book 
imply some degree of cooperation, to say the least. What appears to be an important step towards 
eventual amalgamation during the ninth century was cited in connection with the Greco-Latin 
Hamilton Psalter, which was written in Milan by an Italian monk for a monastery under a Greek 
prior. Other bilingual manuscripts might imply similar conditions of origin. The dual allegiance 
of the Greek and Syrian popes to Rome and Byzantium and the participation of Byzantine repre- 
sentatives in the ecclesiastical councils of Rome,’ not to speak of the activities of the Near East- 
erners in all aspects of Roman life at a time when Rome was more than half Byzantine, implies 
much more than the theoretical isolation of a monastery from the life around it. The existence 
of some form of cooperation is indicated in the introduction of the Greco-Roman ritual, the Greek 
religious feasts into the Roman calendar and the influence of Byzantine upon Latin religious 
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music, as noted by Bognetti, Beés, and others. 
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163, and Review of Bognetti) goes further and asserts his be- 
lief that it was the Greco-Italian works of North Italy, like 
the Castelseprio frescoes and the models of the Carolingian 
manuscripts which lie behind the Carolingian Renaissance. 
He prefers North Italy because the Carolingian rulers had 
closer relations with that area than any other in Italy. But 
one should remember that Charlemagne’s ideal was Constan- 
tine and not Justinian, even though he adapted the San Vitale 
plan for his chapel at Aachen, and that his coronation in Rome 


at the hands of Pope Leo III would imply the preeminence 
and authority of Rome. As noted above, the dependence of 
Ravenna and Milan upon Rome for guidance in ecclesiastical 
matters and the greater number of Greeks and Greco-Italian 
institutions in that city which could produce the models of 
the Reims school, or the cartoons for monumental frescoes, 
would also argue in favor of Rome as the preeminent center 
for such productions. The fact that most of the thirty-seven 
Eastern churchmen who came to Lateran Council of 649 had 
been established for some years in Rome would also suggest 
that Rome was the generating center in ecclesiastical and 
probably no less in artistic matters, and that the activities of 
these individuals, like those of the fresco painters, were rooted 
in Rome and not in the nature of the “fly-by-night” itinerant 
or recent refugee painters. See Dvornik, Légendes de Constantin 
et de Methode..., p. 188. 

137. Dvornik, loc.cit.; Morey, 0f.cit., pp. 190f. 

138. Bognetti e¢ al., op.cit., pp. 201ff.; Beés, “Zum Psalter 
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In conclusion, I believe that the foregoing study has largely fulfilled the objective of sub- 
stantiating the circumstantial existence of a Greco-Italian school or center which lies behind the 
models of the Reims manuscripts and the Greek frescoes of Rome and Castelseprio. I admit that 
my proposal would seem to tax normal credibility in suggesting that the Reims manuscripts we 
have studied paralleled each other in their descent, which involved a Latin archetype and an 
intermediate Greco-Latin model made in the same Greco-Italian center or school and at about 
the same time. But the older theories which attributed all the Reims works to authentic Late 
Antique models of the fourth-fifth century also carried the unjustified assumption that a good 
level of illusionist style is ipso facto indicative of the antiquity of its immediate model. This 
assumption also implied that the centuries intervening between the Late Antique period and the 
Carolingian Renaissance merely stood idle and enjoyed the fruits of their ancestors. Even without 
the testimony of the Greek frescoes in Rome and Castelseprio, we should assume that the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries must have produced illuminated manuscripts of their own to replace 
those of the older centuries which were worn, destroyed, or lost, or to meet the greater demand 
created by the normal increase in population, to mention only the most obvious factors which 
would increase the need for such manuscripts. This seems to me to be a more realistic interpretation 
of the problem even though the proof upon which a scientifically accurate statement could be 
based is missing. It is conceivable that among the numerous works which must have been made 
in Latin centers in Italy some would have gone through the hands of a Greek scriptorium in 
Rome. This strange hybridization would not be incompatible with the various activities of the 
Greeks in Rome, from monk to pope and clerk to merchant-prince. The many Greco-Latin 
elements in the style and iconography of the inferred models of the Reims manuscripts we have 
considered, suggest the same conclusion. 

The problems touched upon and the conclusion may be clarified by recapitulating the evidence 
in a different order from the one used to present the above material. I have chosen the Utrecht 
Psalter as the cornerstone of the hypothetical center because the model of that manuscript had 
been circumstantially defined and dated as a work of a Greek artist working in the West or as 
the product of a Greco-Italian center. But similar results would have been obtained if I had started 
with the Physiologus of Bern, whose text on the Caballus was clearly indicative of its Isidorian 
origin. The absence of any stylistic distinction of the accompanying miniature from the rest of 
the Physiologus miniatures pointed to the contemporary origin of the text and miniature in ques- 
tion and consequently to their interpolation in the model sometime between the generation of 
Isidore and the Carolingian copy, or during the seventh or eighth century. With the inferred date 
of the Physiologus model as the terminus ante quem we would proceed to relate to it by com- 
parative approximation the miniatures of the Utrecht Psalter, which neither could have been 
copied from the Physiologus nor could have served as models for it. For similar reasons examined 
elsewhere the same negative conclusions would be reached in answer to the question whether the 
miniatures of the Physiologus that resemble those of the Utrecht Psalter could have been copied 
from the model of the Psalter or the reverse. With the Utrecht Psalter, whose inferred model 
was affiliated with the model of the Physiologus, serving as the second block which dovetailed 
with the cornerstone of the hypothetical center, the reader’s attention or memory is drawn to the 
few but striking analogies between the Utrecht miniatures and the Castelseprio frescoes. Since 
the frescoes have been credibly dated in the seventh or eighth century, their relation to the Psalter 
is both an additional testimonial to the comparable date given to the model of the Psalter, and also 
another block for the “construction” of the Greco-Italian center. The special features in their 
miniatures that draw closer together the Aachen and Vienna Gospels and the Utrecht Psalter and 
distinguish them from all other early manifestations of Carolingian illumination, would be inferred 
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to be elements that they inherited from the common ancestry of their models rather than the 
inventions of the Reims school. 

In final justification of my speculative demonstrations, I also remind the reader that the rela- 
tions I have established in the foregoing study were already anticipated in a general way by several 
scholars who thought about the problem but who did not provide much specific evidence to back 
their conclusions. 

If I may be permitted a concluding speculation, I should like to think that the special interest 
in the Psalms of the Syrian Pope Gregory III (731-741) and his familiarity with both Latin and 
Greek had some bearing upon the creation of so rich a manuscript as the model of the Utrecht 
Psalter, and that this work, together with the model of the Physiologus, and those of the Aachen, 
Vienna, and Xanten Gospels, were part of the gift of “Greek” books which Paul I sent to Pepin 
the Short in 757 or that they were part of the equipment which the Greek and Syrian scholars 
took with them when they went to assist Charlemagne with the editing of liturgical texts. 

But this speculation, as in other instances where the evidence does not support my conclusions 
completely, I hope will provide ground for further study of the phenomenon of Greek influence 
in the early mediaeval art of the West, and especially in areas in which it has been only vaguely 
suspected. The Greek frescoes of Rome and Castelseprio and the Reims manuscripts will hence- 
forth help to fill important gaps in our knowledge of Christian art of the East, whose wellsprings 
and stream beds have been lost; but thanks to their miraculous reemergence in Italy, France, and 
Germany, we are now able to get some idea of their authentic classical inheritance and their rich 
Christian imagery. 
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THE DAL POZZO-ALBANI DRAWINGS 
OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 
NOTES ON THEIR CONTENT AND ARRANGEMENT 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 


HE history of the great collection of drawings of classical antiquities which was assembled 

by Cassiano dal Pozzo and later collectors has been frequently and fairly fully discussed in 

archaeological literature of the last eighty years.’ With the exception of thirty drawings 
seen at Windsor as recently as 1905 and now no longer in the collection, the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
drawings fill about fifteen large volumes in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle and two even 
larger volumes in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum. The 
drawings of classical sculptures of all types are concentrated in ten of the Windsor volumes and 
number 834 separate drawings, many elaborately colored and highly finished. To this material 
may be added over 500 drawings of antiquities of all types in the volumes preserved in the British 
Museum, hereinafter designated as Franks (see p. 19 below). 

The completion by the present writer of a catalogue of these drawings of classical antiquities 
provides the occasion for the publication of these notes.’ In the past, study of specific Dal Pozzo- 
Albani drawings has been confined to certain types of monuments, such as sarcophagi, terracotta 
reliefs, or inscriptions, represented by drawings in the collection. Use of certain drawings by 
archaeologists of the past eighty years has contributed much to understanding of the collection 
as a whole. As a result of the full study and cataloguing of the drawings from an archaeological 
point of view, we may reappraise the content and arrangement of the British Museum and Windsor 
albums, stressing those aspects and those drawings which have not been published heretofore. 

The collection of drawings, for it must be termed such as opposed to the sketchbook, the more- 
or-less homogenous product of an artist studying antiquity for professional rather than antiquarian 
purposes, was initiated by the Cavaliere Cassiano dal Pozzo. Prior to his death in 1657, Dal Pozzo 
played an important role in Rome as an antiquarian-connoisseur who preferred scholarship to the 
cursus honorum and who nominally served as librarian and adviser to the Barberini family. 
Realizing the value of the artist’s sketchbook to the classical archaeologist, Dal Pozzo set about 
assembling in the period from about 1620 to his death a Museum Chartaceum of drawings of all 
known sculptures in the Rome area. Since his purpose was that of a cataloguer rather than an 
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for the Library of the Department of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities in the British Museum. A copy has also been accepted 


Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. The writer wishes 
to thank Sir Owen Morshead and Miss A. H. Scott-Elliot 
for assistance and permission to study the Windsor drawings, 
reproduced by gracious permission of H. M. the Queen; and 
the Trustees of the British Museum through Mr. Bernard Ash- 
mole, Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, for facilitating study of the British Museum vol- 
umes. Anthony Blunt, Phyllis P. Bober, Richard Krautheimer 
and Trude Krautheimer-Hess, Phyllis W. Lehmann, Elaine 
Loeffler, F. Matz, E. Paribeni, and J. B. Ward Perkins have 
all assisted the cataloguer in various vital ways. Karl Leh- 
mann has kindly read the manuscript and offered numerous 
indispensable suggestions. 
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exploiter of antique motives or compositions for other purposes, Dal Pozzo sought accuracy and 
completeness, regardless of the type of antiquity—from the reliefs of the Arch of Constantine 
to the smallest later Italic or Roman bronze statuette. 

The first and best method of building a Museum Chartaceum was that naturally adopted by 
Dal Pozzo. He commissioned several skilled draughtsmen to tramp the length and breadth of 
Rome from the Arch of Constantine to the gardens of the Villa Medici on the Pincio, from the 
steps leading up to the church of S. Maria d’Aracoeli to the Cesi Gardens near St. Peter’s, in 
search of histcrical or decorative reliefs, sarcophagi, cinerary urns, “Campana”-type architectural 
terracotta plaques, and monumental inscriptions. These draughtsmen, at present still anonymous 
as regards definite attributions, but perhaps numbering Nicolas Poussin among them,° produced 
pencil, ink, and colored wash drawings. Sometimes, in the case of sarcophagi, these were relatively 
large (200 x 1000 mm).* Aside from the inscriptions found on figured sarcophagi and cinerary 
urns of note, the epigraphic material drawn by these artists was confined to such examples as the 
fragment of the triumphal and commemorative arch, now destroyed, of Claudius in the Piazza 
Sciarra between the Via Montecatini and the Via del Caravita—a great block of marble which was 
in the Palazzo Barberini in Dal Pozzo’s lifetime and is now in the courtyard of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori.” The majesty of the beautifully carved letters, the thickness of this block, and its 


3. For example, Windsor 8237 was noted (on the folio) 
by Professor Anthony Blunt in 1949 as “Probably by Pous- 
sin.” The drawing shows a view of the visible parts of the 
Arch of the Argentarii from the Forum Boarium (Fig. 1) 
(D. Haynes and P. Hirst, “Porta Argentariorum,” Papers 
of the British School at Rome, Supplement, 1939; M. Pal- 
lottino, L’Arco degli Argentari, Rome, 1946, passim). Wind- 
sor 8239, the panels showing the youthful Caracalla sacri- 
ficing and the sacrifice of a bull, and Windsor 8240, showing 
Septimius Severus and Julia Domna sacrificing, with a similar 
predella but facing right, all from the same archway, are also 
brown ink and brown wash drawings by the same artist. Wind- 
sor 8238, however, the scenes of camilli with a thymiaterion 
and Parthians led into captivity (Fig. 2), is by the same 
hand that drew the sculptures of the Arch of Constantine 
(Windsor. 8195-8229; cf. esp. the last, which shows the 
zoccolo relief corresponding to that in H. P. L’Orange and 
A. von Gerkan, Der spatantike Bildschmuck des Konstantins- 
bogens (Studien zur spatantiken Kunstgeschichte im Auf- 
trage des archadologischen Instituts des deutschen Reiches, 10), 
Berlin, 1939, pp. 118f., no. 9, pl. 26,c). This artist is one 
of Dal Pozzo’s several chief collaborators. Jane Costello of 
New York University is restudying the various hands in the 
Dal Pozzo collection in the light of her researches on the 
drawings of Nicolas Poussin. 

The problem of attributing any of the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
drawings of antiquities to Poussin is complicated by the fact 
that the artist is responsible either for a whole group in the 
Windsor and British Museum albums, or none at all. If there 
are no external parallels for such a group, attribution, if any, 
must lie in recognition of a style different from that nor- 
mally used by Poussin for original compositions rather than 
antiquarian copying, or in documentary evidence in the un- 
published Dal Pozzo or Barberini papers. Thus, Professor 
Blunt writes: “Curiously enough, though Poussin is known 
to have made drawings after antiquities for Cassiano, there 
is not a single one in the volumes at Windsor which can 
be attributed to him, though a few in the main collection may 
originally have come from them. There are, however, many 
drawings of mythological and religious subjects by him which 
certainly belonged to Cassiano and were probably executed 
especially for him.” (The French Drawings in the Collection 
of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, Oxford, 1945, 
p- 7.) 

4. E.g. Windsor 8514, a continuous drawing of the two 


ends and (in the center) the front panel of a sarcophagus 
with scenes of the life of a Roman general. This sarcophagus, 
now in the Los Angeles County Museum, is being completely 
reappraised by Elaine Loeffler, in the light of its numerous 
appearances in Renaissance and later works of art and publi- 
cations. (See meanwhile, E. Feinblatt, “Un Sarcofago romano 
inedito nel Museo di Los Angeles,” in Bollettino d’arte, Xxxvi1, 
ser. 4, NO. 3, 1952, Pp. 193-203.) 

It might be well to state here that the Windsor drawings 
are catalogued according to their Royal Library inventory 
numbers: 8145-8860 cover volumes 1 to 1X of Michaelis’ 
listing, and 7994-8113 represent volume x (xvii!), the older 
collection of drawings primarily the work of one artist and 
evidently, from its format, purchased en bloc by Dal Pozzo. 
The Franks drawings are numbered consecutively in the two 
volumes from 1 through 523. This enumeration dates from 
Thomas Ashby’s studies of the British Museum material in 
the first decade of this century; older references are by folio 
only. 

How far the drawings of classical antiquities in their present 
state in the Windsor and British Museum volumes reflect Cas- 
siano dal Pozzo’s own arrangement of his Museum Chartaceum 
may be gathered from several contemporary and later descrip- 
tions of the collection before it was rearranged by the Albani 
curators. (See G. Lumbroso, “Notizie sulla vita di Cassiano dal 
Pozzo,” Miscellanea di storia italiana, Turin, 1875, XV, pp. 
38ff.) The principal Windsor volumes, together with sections 
of the Franks drawings and drawings scattered through several 
of the architectural volumes at Windsor, show that Dal Pozzo 
arranged his material by subject: volumes on ancient sacrificial 
scenes or marriage rites, official and private costumes, scenes 
from the countryside or from baths and banquets, historical 
reliefs and scenes from Roman legend, and volumes of vases, 
statuary, and miscellaneous antique curiosities. The group 
of portrait heads and busts, to be discussed below, were col- 
lected to rival the publication of Fulvio Orsini (Jmagines et 
elogia virorum illustrium ..., folio, Rome and Venice, 1570; 
plates republished by Faber, 1606). Five of the main volumes 
as constituted in the seventeenth century are attributed to the 
artist Pietro Testa (1611-1650 or 1651), a student of Pietro 
da Cortona (F. Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori del disegno 
da Cimabue in qua, Florence, ed. D. M. Manni, 1773, xvitt, 
p. 72). 

5. Franks, 366. F. Castagnoli, “Due archi trionfali della 
via Flaminia presso Piazza Sciarra,” Bullettino della Commis- 
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architectural moldings make its interest almost sculptural. Certainly it could not be placed in a 
category with the average dedicatory or sepulchral inscription that forms the bulk of finds in 
the Rome area. 

Dal Pozzo’s activities were late enough in the post-Renaissance history of archaeology for the 
evidence of older, less accurate drawings than those commissioned for his own antiquarian eye to 
be of value as evidence of the loss or mutilation of, for example, a sarcophagus sketched in good 
condition in 1590 or earlier and reduced to fragments a half-century later. Accordingly, Dal Pozzo 
acquired single or small groups of drawings by artists ranging back to the late Quattrocento and 
early sixteenth century. He also assembled, probably as a unit through a single purchase, the im- 
portant Windsor volume x (xvi or A. 52) with its 120 drawings made about 1590 to 1615, 
or earlier.° The value of Windsor volume x also lies in the notations which its principal artist 
placed on the back of his sketches of sarcophagus reliefs, concise indications of where the particular 
monument was to be seen at the time the drawing was made. Although they may have reappeared 
in public or private collections throughout the world in more recent times, monuments which 
Dal Pozzo knew from his purchases of older drawings were frequently inaccessible to his own 
seventeenth century draughtsmen." 

We may take as further illustration of the value to Dal Pozzo of older drawings the case of 
the sarcophagus with scenes symbolic of the celebration of a Roman marriage from the Farnese 
collection and now in the Museo Nazionale, Naples.* Windsor 8027 in volume x shows a rough 
but adequate drawing of the front intact and with all the heads present. Windsor 8515, a careful 
drawing by one of Dal Pozzo’s Baroque draughtsmen, however, shows the front (and perhaps 
a piece of the right or short side, although the scale seems different) in rearranged fragments and 
tilted at a slight angle as if stacked against a wall (Fig. 3). Five heads are now missing, and the 
principal relief presents a sad contrast to its former state and to its present restored condition in 
the Naples Museum. The import of numerous cases of this nature was not lost on Dal Pozzo, 
and comparative drawings such as these have formed one of the bases of study of the post-Renais- 


sione archeologica comunale di Roma (hereafter, Bullettino 
comunale), LXX (1942), 1943, PP- 57-75, esp. pp. 68ff., 
figs. 15f. 

6. These dates are arrived at by the fact that sarcophagi 
and reliefs included in the garden facade of the Villa Medici 
(1590) are drawn as they were cut apart or rearranged and 
mounted at that time. Most of these sarcophagi and reliefs 
were improved upon by addition of nonantique landscape or 
trees above and on either side of the ancient panels (cf. M. 
Cagiano de Azevedo, Le Antichita di Villa Medici, Rome, 
1951, pls. X, XXII, XXVI, XXVII, etc.). At least one other sar- 
cophagus is shown in a drawing in this group before its re- 
duction to a relief panel for inclusion in the enrichment of 
the Villa Borghese (1615). (See under Windsor 8005, 8021, 
8028, 8082, 8086, and C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag- 
Reliefs, Berlin, 1890, et seg. 11, no. 189; U1, 1, Berlin, 1897, 
no. 47.) 

7. For example, the frieze with a battle scene involving 
Romans and Gauls (?) which was drawn (Franks 131) by an 
artist of the generation prior to Giulio Romano, before the 
latter probably carried the relief off to Mantua in 1524. (On 
the subject of Giulio Romano’s migration, see F. Hartt, 
Giulio Romano and the Palazzo del Té, Ph.D. Diss., New 
York University, April 1949, pp. 6f. and the excellent bib- 
liography; idem, “Gonzaga Symbols in the Palazzo del Te,” 
in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, x111, 3-4, 
1950, pp. 151ff., provides easy access to the recent literature.) 
When drawn, the marble relief was in Rome in the possession 
of the antiquary “Janni Campolino dell archo di piaza judea” 
(A. Levi, Sculture greche e romane del Palazzo Ducale di 
Mantova, Rome, 1931, p. 77, and pls. Lxxxvff.). 


There is no evidence that Dal Pozzo did or could afford 
to send artists beyond the greater Rome area—Frascati, Al- 
bano, and the like. Windsor 8330, by the principal hand of 
volume x, although itself in volume 111, shows four figures 
from the Pisa marble krater (R. Papini, “La Collezione di 
sculture del Campo Santo di Pisa,” Bollettino d’arte, 1x, 1915, 
pp. 173f., figs. 1ff.; idem, Pisa, p. 13, fig. 2). Cassiano dal 
Pozzo or one of his family may have purchased this draw- 
ing, but the family collection number is lacking, indicating 
that the drawing may be a later acquisition. Franks 513 is an 
addition to this part of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection when 
it was in the possession of Macgowan in England, from 
1791 to 1804. It is a view of the vase as a whole (with its 
later lid), by the same hand as Windsor 8330. The point 
throughout is that the krater is not a seventeenth century or 
later importation to Pisa but has stood there from the Middle 
Ages on. On the other hand, every one of the twelve statues 
and reliefs drawn for Dal Pozzo and now listed as in the 
Galleria degli Uffizi in Florence was brought there in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century migration of Medici 
treasures (see below, note 52). In a similar manner, the 
marbles now in the Museo Nazionale in Naples derive from 
the Farnese collection in Rome. 

8. S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, M11, 
Paris, 1912, p. 90, no. 1; R. Baumeister, Bilder aus dem 
griechischen und rémischen Altertum fiir Schiiler, Munich, 
1889, p. 221, no. 647 (754); H. W. Johnston, The Private 
Life of the Romans, Chicago, 1903, p. 59; revised ed., Chi- 
cago, 1932, p. 68. Baumeister and Johnston contain the only 
known published full photographs of this important piece. 
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sance vicissitudes of antique sculpture—particularly the sarcophagi being published in the volumes 
of the German Archaeological Institute Corpus. 

Among the artists of the older drawings acquired by the Dal Pozzo family, one draughtsman 
stands head and shoulders above the rest because of his individual style and the singular beauty 
of his precise, controlled yet graceful line drawings. This artist is Girolamo da Carpi (1501-1556) 
to whom may be attributed at least ten drawings, mostly of sections of sarcophagus reliefs, scattered 
throughout the Windsor and British Museum volumes. His elongated figures with small heads 
and emphatic delineation of anatomy, characteristic of the mid-sixteenth century style in which he 
worked, do not provide the tools of accuracy for the archaeologist but are handsome compositions 
in their own right. Girolamo da Carpi worked exclusively with a delicate, brown-inked pen over 
pencil on white paper (Figs. 4, 7).° 

On Cassiano dal Pozzo’s death in 1657, the vast collection of material passed to Cassiano’s 
brother Carlo Antonio. He probably received it mounted on the watermarked folio sheets from 
the mid-seventeenth century, which bear the drawings to this day, but most likely unbound and 
certainly in an arrangement different from the present one. Carlo Antonio, who is said to have 
continued making additions to the collection, passed the drawings to his son Gabriele, and it was 
Gabriele’s son Cosimo Antonio who sold the collection for 4,000 or 4,500 scudi to Pope Clement XI 
Albani in about 1703."° From the Pope the drawings passed to Cardinal Alessandro Albani in 
January 1714. 

In order to understand the character of the Albani arrangement of and additions to the collection, 
its subsequent history with several elaborations and revisions of statements made by previous writers 
may be noted. The bulk of the Dal Pozzo family drawings, together with Albani additions, were 
acquired through the agency of James Adam for King George III in 1762, at the price of 14,000 
scudi (about 3,000 guineas). The ten volumes of bassi rilievi antichi with which we have been deal- 
ing were bound in George III’s reign, but the arrangement and a previous binding probably belonged 
to Winckelmann’s curatorship of the Albani treasures (from early in the year 1758), or even some- 


9. The writer owes his identifications of the hand of 
Girolamo da Carpi to the penciled notations on the Franks 
folios, made by Mr. A. E. Popham. Included among the 
Carpi drawings are: Franks 25, the Louvre Pasiphae sarcopha- 
gus (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 111, 1, no. 35) and Franks 
25a, the Juno Cesi—in reality an adaptation of a Pergamene 
statue compared with the Berlin Tragoidia and probably rep- 
resenting a Hellenistic Persephone—now in the Museo Capito- 
lino (Fig. 4) (M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
Age, New York, 1955, p. 119; Stuart Jones, Museo Capito- 
lino, pp. 340f., no. 2, pl. 85). The following drawings are 
also by Girolamo da Carpi: Franks 64v, the 4mazon sarcopha- 
gus front in the Palazzo Salviati (Robert, Serkophag-Reliefs, 
II, no. 79, pl. xxx); Franks 71, the Villa Doria-Pamphili 
Endymion sarcophagus (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 111, 1, pp. 
69f., no. 50); Franks 72, the Niobid sarcophagus at Wilton 
House near Salisbury (Fig. 7) (Robert, Serkophag-Reliefs, 
II], 3, nO. 317, pp. 383f.); Franks 73, an Orestes sarcopha- 
gus now split between the Villa Torlonia-Albani and the 
Vatican (Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 1, pp. 179ff., no. 168) ; 
Franks 116, the Victory and the seated general from the 
Belvedere sarcophagus (no. 39) with scenes of barbarian 
homage to an Antonine official (E. S. Strong, La Scultura ro- 
mana da Augusto a Costantino, 11, Florence, 1926, pl. LI!) ; 
Franks 120, two draped female statues, the first resembling 
the Dresden Ceres (S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine, 1 {Clarac de poche], Paris, 1920, pp. 
206, no. 2) and the second the Giustiniani Clio (Reinach- 
Clarac, pp. 261, no. 6); Windsor 8503, the Louvre Borghese 
dancers (Reinach-Clarac, pp. 58, no. 1); Windsor 8598, a 
Louvre Nereid sarcophagus (A. Rumpf, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 
Vv, 1, no. 132); and Windsor 8632, the Woburn Bacchus 


sarcophagus, Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, no. 61 (S. Reinach, 
Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, 11, Paris, 1912, p. 538, 
no. 2). 

The style of Battista Franco (1510-1580) is only dis- 
tinguished by a lack of Carpi’s graceful touch. Mr. Popham 
attributes to Franco Windsor 8488, the British Museum [ka- 
rios relief (A. H. Smith, 4 Catalogue of Sculpture in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1904, 
Ill, pp. 240ff., no. 2190). Cf. also Windsor 8630, figures from 
an unidentified sarcophagus front with a sacrifice to Dionysos 
Sabazios at the right, and no. 8636, the Woburn Triumph of 
Bacchus and Hercules sarcophagus front from the staircase of 
Santa Maria in Aracoeli via the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati 
(Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, pp. 739ff., no. 144; S. Reinach, 
Répertotre de reliefs grecs et romains, U1, p. 539, no. 13 F. 
Matz, “Der Gott auf dem Elefantenwagen,” Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der geistes- 
und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1952, no. 10, p. 720). 
Girolamo da Carpi’s style with relation to the antique is ana- 
lyzed by F. Antal, “Observations on Girolamo da Carpi,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, pp. 92ff. Mr. J. A. Gere has as- 
sembled a number of other Girolamo drawings after an- 
tiquities, in the Department of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum. 

10. See Ashby, Papers of the British School at Rome, vi, 
1913, pp. 184ff. The purchase is recorded by Valesio in Au- 
gust 8, 1703, in his manuscript diary of events in Rome pre- 
served in the Archivo storico capitolino, Cred. x1v, tom. 13f., 
149v. January 1714 is the date given by Lumbroso in his 
Vita di Cassiano dal Pozzo, from Misc. storia ital., XV, p. 45, 
but this is no doubt confused with the date on which the Pope 
arranged for the collection to pass to his nephew the Cardinal. 
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what earlier. Indeed, other volumes acquired in this transaction and now at Windsor still preserve 
their Albani bindings.“ In Windsor volume 1 (as folios 89-92), there are giant pen, brown wash, 
and heightened white drawings of the so-called Trofei di Mario, the two trophies from a Do- 
mitianic commemorative monument which are now set on the balustrade of the Campidoglio 
(Fig. 6). These drawings may certainly be classed as eighteenth century interpolations in the 
basic Dal Pozzo collection.” 

A section of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection was presented to the British Museum by Charles 
Hercules Read (later Sir C. H. Read). It has long been known as the Franks collection of 
drawings from the fact that, when studied by Friedrich Matz the elder, Michaelis, and Carl 
Robert in the last three decades of the last century, they were the property of Sir Augustus Franks, 
K. C. B., Keeper of the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities of the British Museum. 
It was long thought that these drawings, which were on detached Dal Pozzo folio sheets until 
their present rebinding on acquisition by the British Museum, were acquired by Richard Dalton, 
who died as Royal Librarian at Windsor Castle, about the same time the Windsor drawings 
entered the Royal Collections.** Robert, however, has demonstrated that these drawings re- 
mained in Rome, probably in the Albani family possession, at least until 1775, for the Irish artist 
Henry Tresham, sketching in Rome between 1775 and 1789, appears to have copied one or more 
of the drawings in his own sketchbook.“* From February 1804, when they were acquired at 
Macgowan’s sale, the drawings were in the possession of the collector-antiquarian Charles Town- 
ley, who added a number of invaluable notations to the folios from his knowledge of antiquities 
in Rome and in the private collections of his contemporaries in the British Isles.”* 

The Franks drawings themselves give a partial answer to why they were not sold to George III 
and are not in the Royal Library at Windsor today. A major part of volume 11 consists of inscrip- 
tions, faked and otherwise, on cinerary urns, altars, and plaques—drawings which were copied 
for Dal Pozzo from the Ligorio manuscripts in Naples, Turin and the Vatican.** We can at least 


11. Such is the case with the related volume called Disegni 
di varie antichita, Nettuno, containing fragments of Cassiano 
dal Pozzo’s collection and much later material of a most di- 
verse nature (Windsor A31; Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 
719, no. XIll-196. Drawings nos. 11,120-11,521). 

12. Numbers 8249-8252. The first is S. Reinach, Répertoire 
de reliefs grecs et romains, 1, Paris, 1909, p. 289; Strong, La 
Scultura romana, 1, Florence, 1923, p. 129, fig. 82. The 
second is Reinach, of.cit., p. 290; see further, A. C. Levi, 
Barbarians on Roman Imperial Coins and Sculpture (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, 123), American Numismatic 
Society, New York, 1952, pp. 13f. n. 6. Reinach’s illustrations 
show only the principal face of each trophy; the Windsor 
drawings include views of the reverse sides of both trophies. 

Windsor volumes 1 to X have binding sheets of British pa- 
per with watermarks dated from 1776 to 1781. An important 
but not positive guide to what drawings belonged to Cassiano 
and Carlo Antonio dal Pozzo’s collection is provided by the 
small inventory numbers which appear in the lower corners 
of drawings commissioned or purchased by the brothers. These 
numbers must refer to a catalogue list by subject groups, for 
they are not consecutive and are occasionally repeated. The 
drawings of the Arch of Constantine again provide illustra- 
tion of the system: the Aurelian panels are each numbered 
75; the Hadrianic and Constantinian tondi are numbered 76; 
the Constantinian friezes are 77; and the zoccolo reliefs are 
78. Number 76, however, is also inked on Windsor 8032 in 
the older volume x; this drawing shows an Eros and Psyche, 
medallion-bust sarcophagus seen in S. Agnese about 1880 (F. 
Matz and F. von Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, Leipzig, 
1881-82, 11, no. 2508, pp. 137f.). Windsor 8036, 8035 and 
8033 are numbered 74, 75, 76 and are Eros sarcophagi with 
seasonal connotations. 


Evidently all the Windsor drawings were more scientifically 
arranged in the seventeenth century than they were by the 
time the Librarian of King George III had them bound or 
rebound (see above, note 4). 

13. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, Introduction, pp. 84f. 
n.2133 pp. 433f. 

14. C. Robert, Romisches Skizzenbuch aus dem achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert (xx hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm), Halle, 
1897, p. 12. Robert’s suggestion that Dalton purchased the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani remainders in 1791 overlooks the fact that 
these drawings were sold at Dalton’s sale at Greenwood in 
precisely that year. 

15. Franks 150, a drawing commissioned by Dal Pozzo 
of the long-lost Barberini relief known as The Return from 
the Chase, is a case in point. This fragment of a (hunting ?) 
sarcophagus lid restored as a relief was presented to the Wis- 
bech Museum by Algernon Peckover in 1835. On the folio 
Townley has noted “In the possession of Wellbore Ellis at 
Twickenham,” a notation probably made while Macgowan 
owned the drawings, since Wellbore Ellis, First Lord Men- 
dip’s antiquities were sold by the executors of his estate in 
1802 (see Vermeule, “Classical Antiquities in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum,” in Archaeology, Summer, 1953, pp. 68-74). In 
the seventeenth century the relief, now in Cambridgeshire, 
achieved an undeserved celebrity in the Palazzo Barberini, 
no doubt because of its rustic scene (cf. the large plate: P. S. 
Bartoli and G. P. Bellori, Admiranda Romanarum antiquita- 
tum, Rome, 1693, pl. 25). 

16. T. Ashby, “The Bodleian Manuscript of Pirro Ligorio,” 
Journal of Roman Studies, 1X, 1919, pp. 172ff.; idem, “Some 
Account of a Volume of Epigraphic Drawings now Preserved 
in the British Museum,” Classical Review, XVII1, 1904, pp. 
70-75. E. Mandowsky (“Some Observations on Pyrrho Li- 
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imagine that if Winckelmann’s protests were to prevent any part of the Dal Pozzo-Albani material 
from leaving Italy, it would have been the epigraphic notes. These would not have been readily 
available to an eighteenth century archaeologist who possessed, however, works such as Dom 
Bernard de Montfaucon’s colossal treatise, L’Antiquité expliquée et représentée en figures (Paris, 
1719-1724), in which many of the antiquities also drawn for Dal Pozzo and his heirs appear— 
or in the various published works of the Bartoli, father and son. Others of the Franks drawings 
duplicate those in the Windsor volumes, although in more than one case the superior drawing 
is that contained in the material now in the British Museum.” 

Certain types of drawings are found exclusively in the Franks collection, perhaps indicating 
these were kept back for a specific purpose or at an interested party’s request. Such is the case 
with the six drawings of architectural ornament in the collection. Five of these are in the seven- 
teenth century style common to the better Dal Pozzo drawings, and these bear the Dal Pozzo 
inventory number inked beneath the drawing.”* The Franks collection includes the major proportion 
of drawings of nonantique subjects and the one sculptured relief with a Dal Pozzo inventory 
number which could never have been taken for antique by the Dal Pozzo family, invariably very 
careful in the matter of distinguishing genuine from spurious antiquities. This relief, carved in 
honestone and showing Romulus and Remus being taken from their mother, Rhea Silvia, is a 
German work of before 1540, since one of the variants appears in an engraving of Heinrich 
Aldegrever (Alde Grave) (Fig. 8a).”° 

Finally, the two volumes in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British 
Museum contain the Dal Pozzo drawings which were separated from the Windsor material due 
to the damage and remounting of their seventeenth century folio sheets, or to partial mutilation 
of the drawings themselves. These drawings were interpolated in the Franks collection on cut- 
down seventeenth century or inferior eighteenth century paper. A noteworthy example comprises 


gorio’s Drawings of Roman Monuments in Cod. B. XIII. 7 at 
Naples,” Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
logia, Serie 111, Rendiconti, xxvii, Fasc. 11I-IV, 1955, pp. 335- 
358) reminds us of the part another protégé of Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, the German humanist Lucas Holstein, 
played in copying and editing Ligorio’s volumes. She stresses 
the sense of archaeological accuracy which lay behind Ligorio’s 
reconstruction drawings of ancient marbles, particularly those 
with inscriptions. 

17. A curious exception to all rules is the aforementioned 
Wilton Niobid sarcophagus (above, note 9). Besides the Carpi 
drawing, which shows the left two-thirds of the relief, the 
Franks collection also contains (as no. 159) a superlative 
seventeenth century drawing, with the Dal Pozzo number 316, 
of the entire front of this sarcophagus, now cut down and 
mounted to form a relief panel. The Windsor volumes do not 
contain this relief. Among the Ara Pacis Augustae drawings 
by several hands in both collections (Windsor 8277-8280; 
Franks 187-193), no single hand drew all the processional 
reliefs represented in both accumulations of drawings, and 
neither the Franks nor the Windsor set is complete. (The Wind- 
sor Ara Pacis drawings have been recently described and il- 
lustrated in J. M. C. Toynbee, “The Ara Pacis Reconsidered 
and Historical Art in Roman Italy,” Proceedings of the Brit- 
ssh Academy, XXXIX, 1955, pp. 94f. n. 1, pls. xxixff.) The 
Louvre fragment (G. Moretti, 4ra Pacis Augustae, Rome, 
1948, pl. x1, left) is drawn (in its unmutilated or partially 
restored state) only as Windsor 7999, in the older volume. 
Windsor 8280 (Moretti, of.cit., pl. x11, center) is duplicated 
by Franks 191, which is possibly, but by no means certainly, 
by the same hand as this and Windsor 8277-8279. 

18. Franks 195 is an (antique ?) pilaster capital with 
Sphinxes flanking a foliate candelabrum. “At Mr. Brown’s 
Wimbleton in 1785” is penciled on the folio (Fig. 5). This 
is the year in which Catherine II of Russia purchased the 


major part of Lyde Browne’s extensive collection of ancient 
marbles for the imperial collections. Kar] Lehmann has pointed 
out to me that the volutelike curve leading from the heads of 
the Pans to the area between the Sphinxes’ prone paws pre- 
sents a nonantique appearance; the pilaster may be, therefore, 
Cinquecento work mistaken for the antique. I have not suc- 
ceeded in locating any pertinent ancient parallels for this ar- 
rangement of figures and intermediate enrichment. Certainly 
the work is not in the spirit of the Roman peopled architec- 
tural motives (cf. J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward Perkins, 
“Peopled Scrolls: a Hellenistic Motif in Imperial Art,” Pa- 
pers of the British School at Rome, xviii, 1950, pp. 1ff., and 
pls.). No. 380 is a Corinthian capital with a large garland 
hanging from the abacus rosette; no. 381 is a cornice; and 
nos. 382-385 are enriched shafts or terminations. (The first 
represents the antique prototype for one or both of the Renais- 
sance basket capitals with fruit and grapes, now set on shafts 
in the central court of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
in Boston; the last is G. B. Piranesi, Vasi candelabri cippi..., 
Rome, 1778, pl. 88, no. 1.) 

19. Franks 420. See Burlington Fine Arts Club, Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Early German Art, London, 1906, Case 
H, no. 1, pl. 76, the Victoria and Albert Museum relief, 
which corresponds to the Dal Pozzo drawing in all but minor 
background details. The drawing is mounted on a folio with 
421 the so-called Roma Barberini (Fig. 8,b), the Constantinian 
painting of Dea Roma or Venus Felix which was long an 
ornament of the Palazzo Barberini and is now in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano (E. S. Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, New 
York, 1928, 11, p. 206, fig. 581; Matz-Duhn, Antike Bild- 
werke in Rom, 111, pp. 242ff., no. 4111). The drawing dupli- 
cates Windsor 11,391, which bears the Dal Pozzo number. 
(See further, Vermeule, “A Hadrianic Representation of 
Roma on Coins, Gems, and a Bronze Disc,” in Numismatic 
Circular, Lx11, 12, December 1954, cols. 486f.) 
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Franks 406-408, views of the head in profile, the back, and finally the front of a bronze statuette 
after the Augustan cult statue of Mars Ultor in the Augustan Forum at Rome, which since the 
eighteenth century has been in the collection of the family of the Earls of Carlisle and is now 
to be found at Major George Howard’s seat, Castle Howard in Yorkshire (Fig. 11).* Someone 
has inked on the new folio “Roma. In Aedibus de Maximis,” possibly an indication of provenance 
but more likely an antiquarian confusion with the colossal marble statue, restored as the Augustan 
Mars Ultor, which was brought from the Palazzo Massimi to the Museo Capitolino in 1738.” 

From these remarks on the history and character of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection as a whole, 
we may turn to the modern history of research among the collections and consequently to the 
present value of the drawings as documents of antiquity. During the half century after the 
Napoleonic wars, Dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum \ay practically neglected, the bulk secure in 
the Royal Library at Windsor, the Franks portion in private collections or on the art market. 
When, in the decades following the middle of the last century, the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute, following in the footsteps of Winckelmann, gave new stimulus to the systematic international 
study of monuments of classical antiquity from the Rome area, the drawings reassumed their 
eighteenth century value. Led by such masters as Otto Jahn and Heinrich von Brunn, Friedrich 
Matz the elder and Adolf Michaelis “rediscovered” the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings as part 
of the basic material for their studies of the history of antiquities since the Renaissance and for 
the Corpus of ancient sarcophagus reliefs. The great Strassburg archaeologist, as Mrs. Eugénie 
Strong characterized Michaelis toward the close of his career, continued until his death at the 
age of seventy-six in 1910 to produce numerous publications of profound scholarship in fulfill- 
ment of his charge to write the modern history of classical archaeology. The evidence of the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings appears continually throughout these studies, and his last work, 
completed posthumously by Eugene Petersen, was a study of the Nasonii tomb sketches and other 
copies of antique wall paintings found in volume xix (xxu or A.22) of the Dal Pozzo-Albani 
collection at Windsor.” 

The untimely death of the elder Friedrich Matz in 1874, at the age of thirty-one, cut short 
a brilliant career the memorial to which remains Antike Bildwerke in Rom, a three-volume com- 
pendium of all known ancient sculptures in the Rome area, exclusive of the major public collections 


20. P. Arndt, et al., Photographische Einzelaufnahmen an- 


tiker Skulpturen, Munich, 1893 et seg. (in progress), no. 
4889 (right). Vermeule, “Roman Cult Images on Coins of 
the Emperor Hadrian, Mars Ultor, Virtus, and Mars Victor,” 
Numismatic Circular, Lx111, 8, 9, cols. 371ff., and esp. notes 
21-28. 

21. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 39f., no. 40, pl. 7. 
The Capitoline statue was identified as Pyrrhus in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as was the Castle Howard 
bronze (which also appears as B. de Montfaucon, L’A ntiquité 
expliquée et représentée en figures, 1V, 1, pl. VI, no. 3, and 
Iv, Suppl., pl. 1, in the second case with a spear restored 
in the left hand and very inaccurate). The whole problem 
of whether the Capitoline statue is a Mars Ultor, or merely 
an imperatorial cuirassed statue restored with a head of the 
bearded Mars Ultor type, depends on the value of fol. 27r in 
Heemskerck’s Berlin sketchbook (Ch. Hiilsen, H. Egger, Die 
romischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van Heemskerck, Ber- 
lin, 1913-1916, 1, pp. 16f., no. 28) showing the courtyard of 
Casa Galli with the Capitoline torso headless (P. G. Huebner, 
“Detailstudien zur Geschichte der antiken Roms in der Renais- 
sance. 11. Bemerkungen zu den Statuenzeichnungen Marten van 
Heemskercks,” Mitteilungen des deutschen archaologischen In- 
stituts, Romische Abteilung (hereafter, Rémische Mitteilungen], 
XXVI, 1911, pp. 310ff., fig. 10). Heemskerck’s drawings are 
generally dated between 1533 and 1536. In the Francisco d’Ol- 
landa drawing of 1539-1540, the statue is seen with the head, 


legs, and most of the shield present but without the two arms 
and the crest on the helmet (E. Tormo y Monzé, Os desenhos 
das antigualhas que vio Francisco d’Ollanda, pintor portugués, 
Madrid, 1940, fol. 27r, pp. 122ff.). If the head does not belong, 
the restorer intended the Epirot king rather than the Augustan 
god; fortuitous circumstance placed a Mars Ultor head on a 
Mars Ultor-type body, as other representations of the divinity 
show. The guide for the restoration of the Capitoline colossus 
could have been the colossal high relief bust of Mars Ultor, 
which was in the Antiquario of the Villa Cesi about 1550 and is 
now in the Museo Nazionale Romano with other Ludovisi mar- 
bles (Ch. Hiilsen, Romische Antikengarten des XVI. Jahrhund- 
erts, Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 4 Abhandlung, 
Heidelberg, 1917, p. 34, no. 145; L. Pollak, “Mars Ultor,” 
Jahreshefte des Gsterreichischen archdologischen Institutes in 
Wien, Xxv1, 1930, p. 139, fig. 74). Reopening the doubts about 
the antiquity or pertinence of the Capitoline head, of course, also 
questions the conclusions based on the relationship of the grif- 
fin cuirass motive to Augustan and later imperial statues. The 
Augustan Mars Ultor may have had simply an undecorated 
cuirass, as would befit a Greek fourth century statue such as 
the Ares of Halicarnassus (Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, 
p. 40). 

22. “Das Grabmal der Nasonier,” in Jahrbuch des kaiser- 
lich deutschen archdologischen Instituts, XXV, 1910, pp. 101- 
126. 
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and the Villa Albani, completed and published early in the following decade by F. von Duhn. 
Correlations of sketchbook and other graphic material in text and appendices make this work basic 
for the identification of antiquities known to Dal Pozzo and for parallels in the earlier collections 
of artists’ sketches. Friedrich Matz’s mantle fell to the shoulders of Carl Robert, who, in the 
next half-century, produced two volumes in four parts of the Corpus of antique relief sarcophagi, 
Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, 11-111, treating the bulk of the sarcophagi with mythological 
scenes. Drawings of sarcophagus reliefs comprise the largest single group of monuments repre- 
sented in the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings, forming the bulk of the older Windsor volume x and 
the majority of volume 1 of the Franks drawings. Robert’s publication of the reliefs involved 
study of the drawings of sarcophagi still known and especially of that not inconsiderable group, 
the best record of which is in Dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum. The result of this is that Robert’s 
volumes and his separate related articles are indispensable to the chronological problems of the 
various parts of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection. 

The last scholar to whom the studies of the Windsor and Franks drawings owe much is the late 
Thomas Ashby. Besides his own interest in the drawings in connection with the history of monu- 
ments in the Rome area, he arranged for Walther Amelung to publish a group of drawings of 
lost Greek antiquities in the principal German Institute periodicals.** Ashby took the lead in con- 
tributing the Dal Pozzo and other documentary material to the catalogues of the Roman Municipal 
Collections in the Museo Capitolino and the Palazzo dei Conservatori, prepared by scholars of the 
British School at Rome under the editorship of Sir Henry Stuart Jones. 

During the lifetimes of Amelung and Ashby, other archaeologists used isolated drawings for 
various purposes, but in the last thirty years the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings have returned to 
the relative obscurity from which these and other studies in preparation attempt to rescue them. 
A recent exception is volume five of the sarcophagus Corpus, treating the Nereid sarcophagi, 
in which Andreas Rumpf utilized the notes on these drawings left him by Matz, Robert, and 
others. 

A full catalogue of the Museum Chartaceum and the additions from the Albani collection has 
been contemplated since the later decades of the last century. Otto Kern is mentioned in the writ- 
ings of Amelung, von Rohden, and others as having been in the process of cataloguing the 
drawings at the turn of the century. Ashby also studied the drawings with a view to publication 
of a full set of notes, but during the last two decades of his busy career other interests prevented 
realization of this intention. Like many of the scholars mentioned here, he left invaluable marginal 
notes penciled on the folio mountings of the drawings in London and at Windsor.” 

Turning from the history of the drawings and their publication, we may return to some general 
remarks on the quality and importance of the drawings themselves, particularly the material 
which has remained unpublished in the works discussed in the previous paragraphs. This includes 
not only the many sarcophagi of the unpublished volumes of the Corpus but the multitude of 
other monuments of all types in Renaissance and later Rome. There is evidence, so far internal 
and deductive only, that the drawings at Windsor and in the British Museum do not represent 


23. As, “Zerstreute Fragmente roemischer Reliefs,” in Ré- 
mische Mitteilungen, xxiv, 1909, p. 189, fig. 8 (a lost fourth 
century B.C. or Neo-Attic relief: Windsor, 8569—Franks 152, 
both from the Museum Chartaceum) ; pp. 179ff., fig. 3 (Wind- 
sor, 8523, a version of a relief at Grottaferrata and in the 
Palazzo Colonna) ; and pp. 177ff., figs. 1-3 (pedimental figure 
in the Galleria degli Uffizi: Windsor 8850; see also D. Mustilli, 
Il ag Mussolini, Rome, 1939, pp. 27f., pl. xxl, 76-77, 
1-4). 

24. Professor Friedrich Matz of Marburg, who has suc- 
ceeded the late G. Rodenwaldt as Director of the Sarcophagus 


Corpus, informs me that he knows no record of a Kern manu- 
script among the German Institute papers. 

25. A debt to a work much used and little praised may 
be recorded here. Without the Répertoire de reliefs grecs et 
romains of Solomon Reinach (see above, notes 8, 9, 12, etc.), 
the process of identifying the monuments in the Dal Pozzo 
drawings would be a slow one indeed. The quantity and 
diversity of the line drawings in the three volumes of this 
work form perhaps the greatest archaeological application of 
the most familiar maxim of Confucius. 
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the entire collection of the Dal Pozzo family—the entire Museum Chartaceum of classical 
sculptures.”* It seems very likely that search among one or more of the older or even the recent 
major collections of drawings might reveal a not inconsiderable number of Dal Pozzo drawings 
which were not acquired for Windsor or which were separated from the Franks drawings before 
they were first recorded in the nineteenth century.” 

Taking the case of one of the most accessible monuments in Rome, there is a drawing of the 
Apotheosis of Titus relief in the vault of the Arch of Titus by the same hand that drew the 
reliefs of the Arch of the Argentarii (Fig. 9).”* The only other drawing of any of the sculptures 
on the arch is a poor sketch in two registers of both the passageway reliefs by a mid-sixteenth 
century hand.” It seems difficult to believe that if Dal Pozzo sent an artist, perhaps Poussin, to 
sketch the Arch of Titus, the Museum Chartaceum should contain omly the vault relief and not 
the two principal reliefs or the small frieze. In a like manner, the most conspicuous reliefs on the 
Arch of Constantine are absent. Although the Aurelian reliefs in the attic, the Hadrianic and Con- 
stantinian tondi, the Constantinian friezes, and three of the zoccolo or base reliefs are all sketched 
by the same seventeenth century hand, the sections of the Great Trajanic Frieze with scenes from 
the Dacian wars are not to be found in the collection.” 

Other absences can be explained only by loss of part of the collection. Windsor 8256, at the 
start of volume 11 shows the Aurelian triumphal relief with the Submission of the Germans, a 
panel which since 1515 has been in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (Fig. 10). The drawing is 
inked no. 23. Windsor 8257 shows the companion relief, Marcus Aurelius Sacrificing before the 
Capitol, and is inked no. 24.** Windsor 8258 is the early Antonine triumphal relief showing 
Hadrian Received by Roma; this relief was brought to the same collection shortly before 1594 


26. Professor Anthony Blunt has kindly informed me, for 
example, that in 1953 there was a Dal Pozzo volume of flora 
and fauna drawings in the London art market. 

27. When the writer undertook his catalogue of the draw- 
ings at Windsor in the winter of 1952-1953, the thirty-odd 
drawings described by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 718, 
under the group IXa., were no longer to be found after pro- 
longed investigations by A. H. Scott-Elliot in the Royal Li- 
brary. Michaelis described them: “A number of loose sheets 
marked as having come originally from Pietro Sante Bartoli, 
but that can hardly be the case with all the leaves. They are 
nearly all from the Dal Pozzo collection.” These drawings, 
in all traceable cases duplicated by others in the main Dal 
Pozzo volumes at Windsor, appear to have been sold between 
1905 and 1914 by the then Librarian, the Hon. Sir W. For- 
tescue. 

References given by Matz, Robert, and others who studied 
the Windsor drawings before the disposal of these loose sheets 
permit identification of a number of the subjects. These are 
listed in the hope that the drawings may be speedily relocated: 

8116 (similar to 8007). Sarcophagus relief: Dionysiac rev- 
els, etc. Naples, Museo Nazionale. Reinach, Répertoire de re- 
liefs, 111, p. 69, no. 6. 

8118 (similar to 8128, 8783). Sarcophagus relief: Ab- 
duction of the daughters of Leukippos by the Dioskouroi. 
Drawing inked 417. Florence, Uffizi. Robert, Sarkophag-Re- 
liefs, 111, no. 180 (a). 

8123 (similar to 8637). Sarcophagus relief: Dionysos Rid- 
ing in Procession. Rome, Villa Medici. Cagiano, Le Antichita 
di Villa Medici, pp. 51f., no. 30; Matz-Duhn, Antike Bild- 
werke in Rom, pp. 59f., no. 2289. 

8124 (similar to 8652). Sarcophagus relief: Dionysos in 
a Chariot drawn by Centaurs, in a Procession. Rome, Palazzo 
Mattei. Reinach, of.cét., 111, p. 292, no. 1. 

8128 (as above, under 8118). Drawing inked 416. 

8129 (similar to 8474). Sarcophagus lid: The Funerary Pro- 
cession of Meleager. Drawing inked 215. Rome, Palazzo Sci- 
arra. Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 111, 2, no. 230a. 8130. Sar- 


cophagus relief: The Myth of Adonis. Drawing inked 46. 
Rome, Villa Medici. Cagiano, of.cit., p. 50, no. 26. 

8139, 8140 (similar to Windsor 12,082 and British Mu- 
seum [Franks] 414f.). Cited by T. Ashby, “Drawings of 
Ancient Paintings in English Collections. 11-1v,” Papers of 
the British School at Rome, Vill, 1916, p. 49, nO. 39, in con- 
nection with the Baddeley Codex drawing. 

Not identified with the Royal Library inventory numbers are 
Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 11, pp. 89ff., no. 2347 
(drawing inked 34): sarcophagus relief with a Bacchic offer- 
ing (Rome, Villa Medici) ; and Matz-Duhn, of.cit., no. 3090 
(drawing inked 76): the San Lorenzo marriage sarcophagus 
(also Windsor 8510, 8511). Robert, Sarkophag-Reliefs, 
11, no. 184 (inked 267): sarcophagus relief with scenes of the 
struggle against Thebes (also British Museum [Franks] 30) 
is Windsor 11,880 and has been placed among the Studio of 
Nicolas Poussin drawings (Blunt, The French Drawings at 
Windsor Castle, p. 52, no. 263; see also no. 271 in this group, 
the Uffizi marriage sarcophagus, a drawing duplicating Wind- 
sor 8512). 

28. Windsor 8181 (inked 79). Strong, La Scultura romana, 
p. 115, fig. 74. See above, note 3. 

29. Windsor 8184; cf. 8488, attributed to Battista Franco 
(see above, note 9), and the drawings of the passageway re- 
liefs, not by Dosio, in the Codex Berolinensis (Ch. Hiilsen, 
Das Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio Dosio im staatlichen 
Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin, Berlin, 1933, p. 21, nos. 103f.). 

30. See above, note 12. 

31. H. Stuart Jones, 4 Catalogue of the Ancient Sculp- 
tures Preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome, The 
Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford, 1926, pp. 
27ff., no. 10; K. F. W. Helbig and W. Amelung, Fihrer 
durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in 
Rom, Berlin, 1912-1913, 1, pp. 504f., no. 891. 

32. Stuart Jones, Conservatori, pl. 12, Scala, 11, 4; Helbig- 
Amelung, Fihrer, 1, no. 893. The lower portions of the scene 
appear also as Franks 118, 194. 
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from the Piazza Sciarra. The drawing is inked no. 25, which is logical since the relief was first 
restored with a head of Marcus Aurelius and thought to belong with the previous two.” All 
three drawings are by the same hand, perhaps the most outstanding from the point of clarity and 
fidelity to the antique in the Musewm Chartaceum. Although even the Savelli-Torlonia triumphal 
relief is present as Windsor 8185 (inked no. 122) (Fig. 15), nowhere in the Windsor or 
British Museum drawings is to be found the third Aurelian relief in the Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
This panel, belonging in the same set with the two drawn as Windsor 8256 and 8257, was also 
brought from the church of S. Martina in 1515 and shows the Triumphal Procession of Marcus 
Aurelius. It is in fact the only Conservatori triumphal relief known since the Renaissance not 
included in the Museum Chartaceum,* and the only explanation is that the drawing has become 
separated from the collection and may remain somewhere unidentified as a fragment of the Dal 
Pozzo collection. 

Considering the close associations between the Dal Pozzo and the Barberini families, it seems 
strange that there is no drawing of the Dumbarton Oaks Season sarcophagus in the collection, 
for this sarcophagus was a showpiece of the Palazzo Barberini in the late seventeenth century.” 
Furthermore, many a lesser object appears in the Museum Chartaceum only because it was available 
to Cassiano dal Pozzo in the Barberini collection.** Of the few remains of the Barberini collection 
at the present time still in the Palazzo Barberini, there are three Windsor views of the togatus 
torso on the staircase and now restored with an alien Flavian head about a century and a half 
too early for the body (Fig. 12), one of the Bacchic tripod similar to that on the lawn at 
Newby Hall, Yorkshire,*° and a view of the circular funerary plaque of a Praetorian, with 
weapons, a mourning Eastern nation or province, and a bound Eastern prisoner.’ Drawings of 
Barberini marbles now dispersed throughout the museums of the world form a major section of 
the Museum Chartaceum, and we may see evidence for Dal Pozzo collection drawings lost or 
unidentified as from this source, when an important sarcophagus is missing. 

The drawings collected by Cassiano dal Pozzo are in themselves testimony to his excellent 
antiquarian eye and his developed connoisseurship. Leaving aside the drawings of obviously 
nonantique subjects” and the drawings of antiquities partly restored, there are only four instances 
where Dal Pozzo commissioned or purchased drawings of forged antique reliefs. These four 
reliefs, three of which are to be found at Wilton House in the Pembroke collection, form a set, 


33- Stuart Jones, Comservatori, pp. 26 (incorrect citation 
of the Windsor drawing), 29, no. 12; Helbig-Amelung, 
op.cit., 1, pp. 506f., no. 894. 

34. Strong, La Scultura romana, p. 257, fig. 164; idem, 
Art in Ancient Rome, i, p. 118, fig. 419; M. Wegner, “Be- 
merkungen zu den Ehrendenkmilern des Marcus Aurelius,” 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaologischen Instituts, Lu, 1938, 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, cols. 167f., fig. 3. V. Cianfarani, 
in Bullettino Comunale, Lxxi11 (1949-1950), 1953, Pp. 235- 
254, associates this relief with the Piazza Sciarra arch of the 
deified Hadrian; to which the Conservatori relief discussed 
previously is said to belong. 

35. Stuart Jones, Comservatori, pp. 25f., no. 7. 

36. The two Hadrianic reliefs from the Arco di Portogallo 
on the Corso are drawn as Windsor 8230 (inked no. 60), the 
A potheosis of Sabina, and 8231 (inked no. 61), Hadrian Pro- 
nouncing the Oration (S. Stucchi, “L’Arco detto ‘di Porto- 
gallo’ sulla Via Flaminia,” Bullettino Comunale, LXX111, 1949- 
1950, pp. to1ff.). The three Aurelian panels appear to- 
gether in the Francisco d’Ollanda drawing of 1539-1540 
(Tormo y Monz6, Francisco d’Ollanda, pp. 116ff., fol. 25v). 

37. It is actually first recorded in 1693, as in the Palazzo 
Barberini (Bartoli and Bellori, Admiranda Romanarum An- 
tiquitatum, pl. 78). It may be that the sarcophagus was dis- 
covered only a short time before this date, and after the 


terminus of the Dal Pozzo family collecting activities. See 
G. M. A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton 
Oaks (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 2), Cambridge, Mass., 1951, 
I, pp. 3-63; II, p. 1, notes 1-17, for the published history of 
the piece. 

38. A typical case is Windsor 8590, a drawing of the 
bronze statuette of a togate Lictor with his bundle of rods, 
now in Case F (as no. 2) of the Museo Etrusco in the Vati- 
can. In La Chausse (Causeus, or Causseus), Le grand cabinet 
romain, or Museum Romanum (eds. of 1706 and 1746), 1, 
Section 11, pl. 63, the small figure is labeled “in museo bar- 
berino.” 

39. Nos. 8791-8793. Einzelaufnahmen, no. 2929; Reinach, 
Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, V1, p. 139, no. 
8 (text confused with no. 7); Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke 
in Rom, 1, p. 367, no. 1276. 

40. No. 8662. The Newby Hall example (E. von Mercklin, 
“Zwei marmorne Dreifiisse aus Albano im Vatikan,” Rési- 
sche Mitteilungen, XL1x, 1934, p. 221, fig. 4, from the Codex 
Coburgensis, fol. 90, no. 2; Codex Pighianus, fol. 366v) 
appears on nos. 11,357, 11,361 and 11,362. 

41. Einzelaufnahmen, no. 2939; Michaelis, Archdologische 
Zeitung, 7, 1874, p. 66. 

42. As the relief discussed above, note 19. 
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and it is difficult enough to detect the nonantique quality of the workmanship from study of the 
reliefs themselves. If the evidence of the drawings alone were available to Dal Pozzo (and this is 
possible since Wilton is mainly a seventeenth century collection), it would have been impossible 
for him to have questioned the authenticity of the originals, Windsor 8477 shows Attendants in a 
Sacrificial Procession and is let into a cippuslike rectangular block in the Garden Pavilion. It 
was overlooked by Michaelis, who in several instances in compiling data for his Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain, neglected the important antiquities in the extensive gardens and parks of British 
country houses. Windsor 8478 shows a Man Pouring an Offering Before Zeus and a Heroine,“ 
and no. 8479 represents T’wo Attendants Conducting a Bull to Sacrifice (Fig. 13).“* The relief 
drawn as no. 8480 could not be found in the house, gardens, or stables (where many of the 
antiquities are stored) at Wilton House, but the drawing is by the same hand, and, like the other 
three, bears the Dal Pozzo inventory number 252. The scene includes (from left to right) a 
bearded Silenus head, a male figure with a Jituus, and a female leading a child. The Wilton 
reliefs (approximately 20 x 30 cm) are excellent Cinquecento imitations of the antique. A precise 
prototype for each relief or for the series as a whole is at present unknown to the writer.” 

As regards Dal Pozzo and the restorations of antiquities, one has but to leaf through the pages 
of Robert’s volumes of the German Institute Corpus of sarcophagi to appreciate the importance 
of the Museum Chartaceum in presenting sarcophagi in various stages of their unrestored or 
repaired post-Renaissance histories. While the draughtsmen of the older Windsor volume (no. x) 
and the miscellaneous Cinquecento drawings scattered throughout the Dal Pozzo collection tended 
to sketch whole reliefs regardless of their restorations, the artists working for Cassiano dal Pozzo 
produced a great number of careful drawings of reliefs, fragments, and statues in their unrestored 
state. Many of these monuments, particularly in the eighteenth century when ideas of classic per- 
fection demanded the improvement of multilated antiquities by restoration, were later cut down 
or restored in such a manner as to make recognition and definition of their antique parts no easy 
task. For example, Windsor 8773 shows the left front of a sarcophagus lid now in the Musée 
Historique at Lausanne. The Dal Pozzo drawing confirms the suspicion voiced by the late Franz 
Cumont that the present right part has been added to make the fragment into a relief panel. The 
drawing incidentally provides the answer as to how the relief, showing a parade of Eros charioteers, 
reached the French collection; it must have been brought from the Rome area at some date later 
than the mid-seventeenth century.“* In Windsor 8551, the statue of a seated fisherman in the 
Weld-Blundell collection at Ince Blundell Hall near Liverpool is seen in its seventeenth century 
state—with head, right arm, and part of the right leg missing (Fig. 16). Again the drawing 
provides evidence for the Roman provenance of the sculpture. 

Little has been said about the drawings of statuary included in the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection. 
The majority of publications have been limited to sarcophagi and other relief sculptures. For this 
reason a detailed consideration of the statuary in the Dal Pozzo albums will comprise the remaining 


43. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 679, no. 32. zo Riccardi in Florence (Photo: Alinari 3009; P. Ducati, 


44. ibid., no. 33. 

45. For instance, Windsor 8479 presents a composition 
common to certain historical reliefs and the short sides of 
sarcophagi. In the former, cf. the fragment of a Julio-Clau- 
dian or Flavian scene of sacrifice, in the Louvre (Reinach- 
Clarac, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, 1, p. 
113, no. 4; E. Michon, “Les Bas-reliefs historiques romains 
du Musée du Louvre,” Monuments et mémoires [Fondation 
E. Piot], Xvi, 1909, pp. 204ff., fig. 8) and the small reliefs 
from the Arch of Titus, as interpreted in Montfaucon, 4n- 
tiquité expliquée, 1v, pls. 101f. (K. Lehmann, “L’Arco di 
Tito,” Bullettino Comunale, LX, 1934, pp. 94ff., fig. 3). 
Analogous compositions also form the right end of the Dios- 
kouroi and Marriage sarcophagus, photographed in the Palaz- 


L’Arte in Roma dalle origini al sec. VIII, Bologna, 1938, pl. 
cc, as in the Baptistery) and the Mantua sarcophagus end 
(A. Levi, Sculture greche e romane del Palazzo Ducale, pl. 
XCIX; idem, “Rilievi di sarcofagi del Palazzo Ducale di Man- 
tova,” Dedalo, Vil, 1925-1927, 1, p. 228). 

46. Fr. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire 
des Romains (Haut-Commissariat de |’Etat Frangais en Syrie 
et au Liban. Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, xxxv), 
Paris, 1942, pp. 463f., fig. 98. Cf. the complete lid in Berlin 
(R. Kekulé), Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen, Berlin, 
1891, p. 398, no. 870. 

47. B. Ashmole, 4 Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles at 
Ince Blundell Hall, Oxford, 1929, p. 27, no. 47, pl. 24. 
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pages of this paper. Windsor volume 1x (A.48 or 163), comprising numbers 8784 to 8860, 
consists almost entirely of drawings of marble statues or busts. These drawings seem in most 
cases to have formed part of the Musewm Chartaceum, rather than the Albani additions. There 
are a number of other views of statuary, mostly small bronzes, scattered throughout the first eight 
Windsor volumes. As an example, we might take numbers 8617 and 8618, bronze statuettes set 
in Italian landscapes intended to represent the Nile and an exotic Egyptian landscape (Fig. 14). 
The first drawing presents back and front views of a Tyche-Fortuna, which, later in the seventeenth 
century, was drawn by P. S. Bartoli in the Bellori collection.“ The second shows a statuette of 
Isis, seen in similar manner in a setting where the pyramid of Caius Cestius, the Claudian aqueduct 
and the dome of St. Peter’s or the Gest are visible in the background. We have already mentioned 
the view of the seated fisherman at Ince Blundell in its unrestored state and the Franks drawings 
of the Mars Ultor statuette at Castle Howard. 

The drawings of statuary in Windsor volume 1x present such a miscellaneous assortment as to 
give further support to the previous suggestions that a substantial number of Museum Chartaceum 
drawings are missing from the Windsor and British Museum collections. Windsor 8784 to 8789, 
set at the beginning of a volume otherwise devoted to sculpture in the round, show the six reliefs 
from the bases of the two Barberini candelabra, found at Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoli in 1630 
and now in the Vatican. Like the togatws mentioned previously (Windsor 8791-8793), their 
presence in the collection stems more from their having been in the Palazzo Barberini in the 
seventeenth century than from their celebrity as antiquities.“ Number 8798 appears to show 
one of the two Berlin statues of Nike connected with a celebrated Greek fifth century work, rather 
than the Musée Jacquemart André replica of the same original or the statue from Bignor Park, 
Sussex, and now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.*° The Windsor drawing shows the marble 
replica with the head, right arm, and left hand missing (Fig. 17). Number 8799 is the Arrotino, 
the statue of the Scythian slave preparing to flay Marsyas, now in the Tribuna of the Galleria 
degli Uffizi in Florence.** Number 8800 shows the seated Julio-Claudian lady (Agrippina) now 
in the Museo Nazionale in Naples,” and number 8801 is the Euterpe of the Museo Pio-Clementino 
of the Vatican.™ 

The remaining dozen or more statues feature examples as varied in types and as unrelated in 
provenance as those which we have listed previously. Number 8802 is the statue of a Hellenistic- 
type draped female with an alien head of a youth in the early Transitional style, now set on top 
of the Biblioteca Vaticana (Fig. 18).°° The artist of the drawing has misunderstood the severe 


48. La Chausse, Museum Romanum, 1, Section 2, pl. 29. 

49. W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Mu- 
seums, Berlin, 1908, 11, pp. 627ff., nos. 412, 413, pls. 6of.; 
H. Winnefeld, Die Villa des Hadrian bei Tivoli (Jahrbuch 
des kaiserlich deutschen archaologischen Instituts. Erginzungs- 
heft 111), Berlin, 1895, p. 152. 

so. C. Bliimel, Staatliche Museen xu Berlin, Katalog der 
Sammlung antiker Skulpturen, 1v, Rémische Kopien griechi- 
scher Skulpturen des fiinften Jahrhunderts v. Chr., Berlin, 
1931, pp. 42ff., K. 181, 182; cf. also K. 183, which like the 
Jacquemart-André example (Bliimel, of.cit., p. 43, fig. 9) 
lacks the Gorgoneion on the chiton bands. H. Schrader, “Das 
Zeusbild des Pheidias in Olympia,” in Jahrbuch des kaiserlich 
deutschen archadologischen Instituts, 56, 1941, pp. 1-71, esp. 
pp. 13-38. It seems impossible to tell whether the Dal Pozzo 
drawing shows K. 181 or K. 182, although Schrader argues 
that the latter possesses its original head. 

st. B. Cavaceppi, Raccolta d’antiche statue, busti, basst- 
rilievi ed altre sculture ristaurate, Rome, 1768-1772, 11, pls. 
3, 4 (Reinach-Clarac, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, 1, p. 349, nos. 5, 8) show the two Berlin statues 
after their first restoration and before export from Rome in 


1770. The restorations were reset in 1824-1825 in the studio 
of von Rauch. 

52. W. Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, 
Munich, 1897, pp. 47ff., no. 68; Cagiano, Le antichita di 
Villa Medici, p. 6. The statue emigrated to Florence in 1677, 
further confirmation that the drawing belongs to the golden 
age of Dal Pozzo collecting activities. A recent discussion of 
the Florentine statue occurs in the publication of a small verde 
antico replica, seen in 1938 in the possession of Mrs. Margaret 
Deland of Kennebunkport, Maine (F. von Lorentz, “Eine 
Kopie der Arrotino,” in Festschrift Andreas Rumpf, Krefeld, 
1952, pp. 107-112, figs. 8f.). 

53- Reimach-Clarac, Répertotre de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, 1, p. 570, no. 1; A. Hekler, “Miszellaneen zur grie- 
chischen Plastik,” Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen archéo- 
logischen Instituts, 42, 1927, pp. 64f.; R. Paribeni, J] Ritratto 
nell’arte antica, Milan, 1934, pl. CXXXxvil. 

54. G. Lippold, Die Skulpturen des vaticanischen Museums, 
111, 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 1936, pp. 75ff., no. 520, pls. of. 

55. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums, 
Il, pp. 289f., no. 102, pl. 27; H. Lucas, “Zu rémischen An- 
tiken. 111: Archaischer Jiinglingskopf des Vatikans,” Rédsische 
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style of the curls over the forehead and around the ears and has given the head a softened, Neo- 
classic appearance. When published by Amelung and Lucas, the statue stood in the Cortile of the 
Vatican Belvedere. Number 8804, on the other hand, is the reclining Nile of the Villa Torlonia- 
Albani before restoration of all the minor heads and the right hand of Nilus.** Number 8805 is 
the statue of Zeus enthroned which was formerly in the Villa Madama in Rome and of which now 
only the mutilated lower torso and base exists in the Museo Nazionale, Naples. This drawing is 
a valuable supplement to the view, drawn by Marten van Heemskerck prior to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, of the statue in its setting in the Villa Madama garden.” In numbers 8806 and 
8807, we see front and back views of the bronze so-called Hera Chiaramonti, from the Borioni 
collection in Rome and now in Vienna.** Number 8808 is the Claudian lady as Demeter, brought 
to Munich in 1814 from the Palazzo Barberini in Rome.” 

Several of the remaining statues owe their appearance in the Dal Pozzo collection to the fame 
that they enjoyed in the seventeenth century. Number 8811 is the Minerva Giustiniani of the 
Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican.” The drawing following is the Hestia Giustiniani, formerly in the 
Museo Torlonia and now in the Coffeehouse of the Villa Torlonia-Albani.” Both statues were 
ornaments of the vast Giustiniani collections in the seventeenth century, and their initial celebrity 
stems from their inclusion in the plates of Galleria Giustiniana, published for the Marchese 
Vincenzo Giustiniani in 1631 and 1640. Number 8814 presents the statue of a dying Gaul, the 
small replica of a figure from the group dedicated by Attalus I on the Acropolis at Pergamum and 
Athens about 200 B.c. This figure is now in the Museo Nazionale in Naples (Fig. 25). The 
drawing shows the head missing, as in the sketch made some eighty years earlier in the Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, in the Library at Trinity College.” 

Between these two drawings, as number 8813 and inked with the inventory number 71, appears 
the statue of a palliatus, from the Palazzo Patrizi in Rome and now in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
tek in Copenhagen (Fig. 19).°* Although now lacking the ancient head and right hand, this 


Mitteilungen, XV1, 1901, pp. 251ff., figs. 3f. (illustrations of 
the whole statue and a profile of the head). 

56. Reinach-Clarac, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, 1, p. 435, no. 5; (Visconti), Museo Torlonia, Album 
(of 161 plates of photographs), Rome, 1874, pl. CIx, no. 427. 
Of the better-known river gods in the Vatican and the Louvre, 
there is a sketch of the Nile with the river scenes sculptured 
on the plinth drawn as a frame above and either side of the 
reclining figure. This sketch is the next-to-last drawing (no. 
8112) of Windsor volume x. Part of the plinth is also drawn 
as no. 8740, a seventeenth century drawing with a Dal Pozzo 
inventory number (no. 198). The Louvre Tiber is repre- 
sented only by no. 8739, a companion drawing of the central 
sections of the relief on the rear of the plinth (J. LeGall, 
Recherches sur le culte du Tibre [Publications de L’Institut 
d’Art et d’Archéologie de l'Université de Paris, 11], Paris, 
1953, pl. Ivf., etc.), and British Museum (Franks) 154, which 
shows the same scene sketched beneath a Cinquecento drawing 
of the Belvedere sarcophagus with scenes of submission to a 
Roman general crowned by a half-draped Victory (see above, 
note 9). 

57. P. G. Huebner, “Detailstudien zur Geschichte der an- 
tiken Roms in der Renaissance. 1: Der Jupiter von Versailles 
und andere Statuen der Villa Madama,” Rémmische Mitteilun- 
gen, XXVI, 1911, pp. 288ff.; Reinach, Répertoire de la statu- 
aire grecque et romaine, Ill, p. 5, no. 8. The Heemskerck 
drawing is also reproduced by O. Fischel, Raphael, London, 
1948, 11, pl. 185b. 

58. E. von Sacken, Die antiken Bronzen der k.k. Miinz- und 
Antiken Cabinets in Wien, Vienna, 1871, 1, p. 17, pl. V, no. 
1; Venuti, Collectanea Antiquitatum, pl. xv: Livia. 

59. Reinach-Clarac, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, 1, p. 211, no. 4; A. Furtwangler, Beschreibung der 
Glyptothek Kénig Ludwig’s I. zu Miinchen, Munich, 1907, 


no. 197; Ch. Hiilsen, Romische Antikengarten, p. 123. 

60. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums, 
I, p. 138, no. 114, pl. 18; H. Brunn, F. Bruckmann, et al., 
Denkmdler griechischer und rémischer Skulptur, Munich, 
from 1888, et seg., no. 200. 

61. B. Schweitzer, “Zu Hestia Giustiniani,” Archdologischer 
Anzeiger, 1928, cols. 510-516; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk- 
mialer, no. 491. The two drawings of Giustiniani statues are 
inked 8 and 9, indicating they were intended to be mounted 
together in the Museum Chartaceum. 

62. Reinach-Clarac, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, 1, p. 523, no. 4 (with helmeted head restored) ; 
A. W. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, London, 1929, pl. 107b; 
idem, Later Greek Sculpture, London, 1927, pp. 21f. 

63. Folio 46, with right foot also missing. Companion Dal 
Pozzo drawings of figures from the Attalus dedication, all 
inked 115 and thus forming a series in the Museum Charta- 
ceum, appear as nos. 8225 (the fallen Persian in Naples), 
8227 (the Naples fallen Amazon, with the child removed 
and in its restored condition), and 8732 (the slain Giant, 
likewise in Naples). All must have been drawn at the same 
time in the Farnese collection in Rome. It seems strange 
that the three most celebrated Farnese marbles, the Hercules, 
the Bull group and the Flora, are unrepresented by drawings 
now preserved in the Windsor or British Museum collections. 

64. F. Poulsen, Katalog over antike Skulpturer, Copen- 
hagen, 1940, pp. 280f., no. 409a; idem, Catalogue of An- 
cient Sculpture, Copenhagen, 1951, p. 281; Téllaeg til Bil- 
ledtavler, pl. vit. The second catalogue states: “A partly 
modern head not belonging to the statue was removed in 
1936, on which occasion the right arm was properly fitted 
together.” F. Poulsen adds that “the statue is a Roman figure 
in an old style, and not a copy of a classic masterpiece.” 
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damaged and worked-over statue seems to be a Roman adaptation of a Greek later fifth century 
type, similar to that used to represent the god Asclepius. If the Dal Pozzo collection drawing is 
evidence for the appearance of the original head, the figure probably represented a late Hellenistic 
Greek intellectual settled in Rome, or perhaps a similar Roman personality who had imitated 
Greek ways.” 

Prior to drawings of several miscellaneous bronzes appears the last statue of note, the right- 
hand Pan of the pair of statues flanking the colossal river god known as the Marforio in the 
Cortile of the Museo Capitolino (Fig. 20). These two well-known figures are traditionally said 
to have been found in the Piazza dei Satiri (one explanation for the name of that area) and have 
therefore been attributed to the ornament of the Theatre of Pompey. They passed from the Della 
Valle to the Albani collections and thence to the Museo Capitolino,®* and were frequently drawn 
in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 

We cannot look to the Franks volumes in the British Museum in hopes of discovering much 
more of the late statuary section of the Museum Chartaceum, for the majority of such marbles in 
the British Museum folios are seen in eighteenth century drawings added by the Albani curators. 
Such is the case of Franks 387, a large red-chalk drawing of a bust of a Roman boy of the first half 
of the third century a.p., wearing a toga contabulata and a large bulla suspended thereon (Fig. 
22). Charles Townley has penciled “Lord Egremont’s at Petworth” on the folio, and the bust 
is still to be found in the Wyndham family collection at that seat in Sussex.°* As Thomas Ashby 
pointed out in the Leconfield Collection Catalogue, the drawing was undoubtedly made before 
the bust itself passed from the Albani collection. Looking over the Dal Pozzo-Albani material 
as a whole, it thus seems evident that what was bound together as Windsor volume 1x represents an 
ill-arranged part of the drawings of ancient statuary in Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum. 

Windsor volume 1x also contains, as numbers 8823-8856, a series of drawings of antique heads 
and busts. In a number of cases ancient heads have been restored as busts before the drawings were 
made, and in reality the heads originally belonged to statues. These heads and busts are uni- 
formly drawn on matching turned pedestals and set in concave oval medallion backgrounds, the 
former as well as the latter no doubt additions of the artist to give uniformity to the series. In 
spite of the general difficulty in identifying specific portraits reproduced in drawings, a number 
of the types are so individual as to be easily recognized, and in a number of cases we can detect the 
actual head or bust drawn. The fact that specific not fanciful bust types are drawn is borne out 
by the comparative accuracy in representing herm portraits. 

Although only about half of these drawings bear the inked inventory numbers, most of them 
belong to the original Dal Pozzo material and not to the Albani additions. The fact that many 
of these same busts later entered the Capitoline Museum with Cardinal Alessandro Albani’s first 
collection in 1733 indicates that Cardinal Albani acquired a choice selection of iconographic material 
from the older Roman collections such as that of the Giustiniani family. These busts would have 
been quite naturally the same to which Cassiano’s draughtsmen had access, and so it is not un- 


65. Statues of this type are discussed by Dr. Margarete 
Bieber, in a summary of a lecture delivered at the Fifty-fifth 
General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
1953 (American Journal of Archaeology, LVII1, 1954, p. 
143). 

66. No. 8816 (inked 129). Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, 
pp. 22, no. 5, 25, no. 23, pl. 2; S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, 
4A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, p. 517, with a different version from that 
presented by Ashby in the Capitoline Catalogue for the origin 
of the name Piazza dei Satiri. 

67. Codex Ashburnham 1828 (Florence, Laurenziana), no. 


1174; Northern Italian artist of the late Quattrocento (Hueb- 
ner, Rémische Mitteilungen, xxv, 1911, p. 316, fig. 13); 
Cod. Escorialensis, fol. 28r (Tormo y Monzé, Francisco d’Ol- 
landa, pp. 131f.); Heemskerck, 11, fol. 2or (Hiilsen-Egger, 
Die rémischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van Heemskerck, 
pp. 15f., no. 24); “Peruzzi” Siena, fol. 11a; Cod. Pighianus, 
fol. 6; and Cod. Cantabrigiensis, fol. 57. 

68. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 612, no. 41; M. Wynd- 
ham, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
Possession of Lord Leconfield, London (privately printed), 


1915, no. 41. 
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2. Arch of the Argentarii, relief panels 


(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


3. Marriage Sarcophagus. Naples, Museo Nationale (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


4. Cesi Juno. Now in Rome, Museo Capitolino 
(British Museum, Franks Coll. 
Drawings by Girolamo da Carpi) 


x. Pilaster capital (British Museum, 
Franks Coll., Dal Pozzo group) 


6. One of the Trofei di Mario. Rome, Campidoglio (Windsor, Albani Coll.) 


— 


7. Niobid Sarcophagus. Wiltshire, Wilton House (British Museum, Franks Coll. 
Drawings by Girolamo da Carpi) 


8a. German relief, xvi century, Romulus 
and Remus Taken from Rhea Silvia 


8b. Roma Barberini. Rome, Mus. Nat. 


(British Museum. Franks Coll.) 


10. Submission of Germans to Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Rome, 
Pal. dei Conservatori (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


11. Bronze Statuette of Mars Ultor. Yorkshire, 
Castle Howard (British Museum, Franks Coll.) 


| 
RRR ero F 9. Apotheosis of Emperor Titus. Rome, Arch of Titus (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) a 


12. Togate statue, unrestored. Rome, Pal. Barberini 


ey. (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


15. Submission of Barbarians to Emperor Hadrian, Rome, Pal. ” 
(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


13. Relief after the Antique, xvi century. Wiltshire, 
Wilton House (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


14. Greco-Roman bronze statuettes in pseudo-Egyptian 
(Windsor, Drawings of xv1I century) 


16. Statue of Seated Fisherman, unrestored 
Ince Blundell Hall (Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) 


Pe 
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17. Nike, unrestored. Berlin, Staatliche Mus. 18. Statue of a Woman. Rome, Vatican Library, roof 
(Windsor, Dal Pozzo Coll.) decoration (Windsor) 


1g. Statue of a Man. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek (Windsor ) 
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expected that at a later date Cardinal Albani should possess both the drawings and a number of 
the busts drawn. 

A listing of some of the heads and busts so far identified gives an idea of the type of portrait 
sculpture of interest to the seventeenth century student of antiquity. Number 8824 is a view 
of a Graeco-Roman herm of the so-called Athens-Correale type, a replica of a mid-fifth century 
work known through a number of copies and representing either Zeus or Hermes (Fig. 23). 
The particular copy drawn here came from the Albani collection and is now in the Museo Capi- 
tolino.”* In number 8825 we see the portrait herm of the so-called Pythagoras type, from the 
Giustiniani and Albani collections and now in the Museo Capitolino."” Number 8826, the head 
of Socrates on a Roman bust, is likewise an Albani piece in the Museo Capitolino, having been in 
the Villa Cesi near the Vatican prior to its purchase by the Albani.” After several still unidentified 
Republican and imperial portraits, we encounter (number 8833) the head from a statue of Dionysos 
(or possibly Antinous as Dionysos), set on a bust and now also in the Museo Capitolino, having 
probably come there from the Albani collection.” 

The following drawing (number 8834) shows a bust of Apollo with a laurel crown, repeating 
the type of a Greek fourth century statue in Berlin."* There next appears the drawing which is 
the only evidence for the earlier existence of the head known as the Caetani Aphrodite from its 
nineteenth century presence in the Palazzo Caetani (Fig. 21). It is now in the Palazzo Orsini 
above the Theatre of Marcellus."* Of the remaining identified heads and busts, the majority 
are to be found again among the Albani pieces in the Museo Capitolino. Such is the case with 
number 8838, the Messalina of the Capitol,” a bust of a lady identified as of the period of Nero 
(a.p. 54-68), number 8842, the bust of Homer," number 8844, the portrait herm of the Lysias 
type,”” and number 8847, the herm of Sophocles (Fig. 24)."* Like a number of the other Albani 
busts mentioned here, this head was in the Giustiniani collection when drawn for the Dal Pozzo 
family in the seventeenth century.” The connection with the Giustiniani marbles finds further 
confirmation in number 8853, a drawing of the celebrated head known as the Giustiniani Apollo 
and now in the British Museum, to which it came from the Pourtalés collection (Fig. 26).*° 

The collection of drawings of heads and busts now arranged in Windsor volume 1x terminates 
with two marbles as typical of the miscellaneous arrangement of the collection as any of the subjects 
encountered heretofore. Number 8856 is the co-called Fulvia, a portrait bust of a Roman lady 


69. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 256f., no. 94, pl. 
60. For the type and parallels, see recently, E. Paribeni, Mu- 
seo Nazionale Romano: Sculture greche del V secolo, Origi- 
nali e repliche, Rome, 1953, p. 41, no. 61. 

70. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 251f., no. 80; 
Galleria del Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani, Rome, 1631-1640, 
36, 

71. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 222, no. 4, pl. 54. 
A recent bibliography and discussion of the type is provided 
by B. M. Felletti Maj, in publication of the Museo Nazionale 
Romano replica from the foundations of the Victor Emanuel 
II monument (Museo Nazionale Romano: I Ritratti, Rome, 
1953, pp. 15f., no. 11). 

72. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 329f., no. 26a, pl. 
80 (where this number shows clearly on the pedestal of the 
bust rather than on the Altar of Tranquillitas below). 

73. C. Bliimel, Katalog der Sammlung antiker Skulpturen, 
v, Ramische Kopien griechischer Skulpturen des vierten Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr., Berlin, 1938, K. 216, pl. 30. 

74. No. 8835. Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 1, 
p. 210, no. 797; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméler, no. 593. 

75. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, pp. 190f., no. 13, pl. 
48; A. Hekler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen und Romer, 
Stuttgart, 1912, pl. 215b. 

76. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 236, no. 46, pl. 54. 


Franks 390, a drawing by Girolamo da Carpi (see above, 
note g), is of the utmost iconographic importance, for it 
appears to show this same Capitoline marble bust before be- 
ing cut down from a full-length terminal figure (cf. this 
terminal figure as sketched in two views by Heemskerck: 
Hiilsen-Egger, Die rémischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten van 
Heemskerck, fol. 64v, p. 35, no. 66; R. and E. Boehringer, 
Homer, pl. 52, a,b). A full account of this drawing will be 
found in the Dal Pozzo-Albani Catalogue, volume 11 (the 
Franks drawings). 

77. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 255, no. 88, pl. 60 
(also from the Giustiniani collection: Galleria Giustiniana, 
Il, 34, 2). This drawing, however, could also represent no. 
go in the Capitoline Stanza dei Filosofi (Stuart Jones, of.cit., 
p. 255), a head quite close in appearance. K. Schefold (Die 
Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 
1943, pp. 70f.) considers Capitolino Stanza dei Filosofi, 96 
(Stuart Jones, of.cit., p. 257) as the true Lysias portrait. 

78. Stuart Jones, Museo Capitolino, p. 232, no. 33, pl. 58; 
Schefold, of.cit., pp. goff., 207f. 

79. Galleria Giustiniana, 11, 33. 

80. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture, 111, pp. 15f., no. 1547, 
pl. 11 (with extensive bibliography); G. Lippold, Kopien 
rea Umbildungen griechischer Statuen, Munich, 1923, pp. 
153f. 
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of the early Empire now in the Torlonia collection.” There follow (as numbers 8857 and 8858) 
two views of the upper part of a statue of the Graeco-Egyptian Isis, made into a half-figure bust 
and now exhibited in the Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican.” The fragment appears in drawings 
as early as the middle of the sixteenth century and was apparently found in the so-called Palaestra 
area of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli.** When drawn for the Dal Pozzo collection, it was in the Papal 
garden on the Quirinal. For some reason a folio sheet with drawings (numbers 8859, 8860) of 
the right and left sides of the funerary cippus of Q. Pomponius Eudaemon in the Sala della Biga 
of the Vatican is bound in to complete the volume devoted to statues and busts.** The right side 
shows the bust of Pomponia Helpis, the wife, borne aloft on the wings of a peacock (?), and 
the left side presents the draped bust of Eudaemon supported in similar manner by an eagle holding 
a fulmen in his talons. 

The foregoing pages have endeavored to present a general summary of the character of the 
vast accumulation of drawings known as the Dal Pozzo-Albani volumes in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle and in the British Museum. The discussions and illustrations of specific drawings 
have treated a small part of the little known or unpublished content of the collection. The heart 
of the collection considered here is the main part of the Museum Chartaceum, started by Cassiano 


_ dal Pozzo and continued throughout the seventeenth century by his illustrious family, following 


his death in 1657. A glance at the listing of volumes in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle* 
will reveal that we have been treating only that section of the Museum Chartaceum and its later 
additions devoted to classical sculptures of all sizes and types and in a variety of media. 

There remain a number of aspects of the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection to be dealt with elsewhere 
before a full publication of the drawings may be accomplished. Aspects of the Baroque view of 
antiquity as seen in the style of the Dal Pozzo drawings and further specific illustrations of the 
value of the drawings in writing the history of archaeology are but two of the avenues to be 
explored more thoroughly. In conclusion, it might be stated that without the unselfish antiquari- 
anism of Cassiano dal Pozzo in initiating this, the most thorough collection of visual documents 
of classical antiquity prior to the eighteenth-century and later corpus-type publications, our 
knowledge of the artistic documents of ancient Rome would indeed be all the more meager. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


81. Museo Torlonia no. 96 (C. L. Visconti, Les Monu- 85. As summarized by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles: Wind- 
ments de sculpture antique du Musée Torlonia, Rome, 1884, sor, pp. 717-721. A new edition of Ancient Marbles, presently 
no. 96); Photo: German Institute (Rome), no. 33.61. being completed by the writer, will contain a revised inventory 

82. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des vaticanischen Museums, of the Windsor volumes. See “Notes of a New Edition of 


1, pp. 675f., no. 547, pl. 72. Michaelis: Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,” American 
83. Codex Coburgensis no. 10; Codex Pighianus (Jahn), Journal of Archaeology, LIX, 1955, pp. 138f., 149f. 
p- 178. The Dal Pozzo drawing of the Wisbech Museum relief (see 


84. The drawings bear the inventory number 139. The 
reverse of the grave altar, also numbered 139, with the four 
sons of the deceased couple sacrificing, appears as no. 8359 in 
volume 111 at Windsor, in a series of drawings of altars and 
cippi. The monument (Inv. 66-A-2362) is used as the base 
for a statue of Dionysos (see Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, 
VI, no. 24,613; W. Altmann, Die rémischen Grabaltére der 
Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 1902, p. 280, figs. a, b [sides], and c 
[reverse] ). 


above, note 15) appears beside a photograph of the relief itself 
(p. 150, pl. 46, figs. 31f.). The Newby Hall tripod (see above, 
note 40) is discussed on p. 143 and is illustrated (pl. 45, 
fig. 24), as is the statue of Nike in the Ashmolean Museum 
(p. 130, pl. 41, fig. 2; see above, note 50). A second install- 
ment of “Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis,” prepared in 
collaboration with Dietrich von Bothmer, will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of American Journal of Archaeology. 
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ASSISI, PADUA, AND THE BOY IN THE TREE” 


M. ROY FISHER 


no his own day, when his name was reverently pronounced by Dante, Giotto’s importance 

as an artist has never been denied or forgotten. Yet in spite of all this, documentary evidence 

relating to Giotto is so sparse that his existence as an historical figure cannot be reconstructed 
with certainty. The recorded statements made about him by his contemporaries, in the final count, 
comprise only a handful of lines—and these often as equivocal as they are brief. This lack of 
documentation is coupled with an abundance of legend. In addition, the workshop system and imi- 
tation of the Giottesque manner by numerous other painters have complicated the problem of 
analyzing the works stylistically, and have made the subject a battlefield for critics. 

One of the most important controversies has centered around the great cycle of frescoes de- 
picting scenes from the life of St. Francis, in the Upper Church of San Francesco in Assisi. Al- 
though there are no contemporary documents definitely associated with it, a long-standing tradition, 
firmly established in the sixteenth century, has held that the paintings in the Upper Church repre- 
sent the earliest known project by Giotto as an independent artist. The apparent stylistic differences 
between this work and the frescoes at Padua frequently have been accounted for as the result of 
a difference in their date of execution. Since the Arena Chapel frescoes, which can be dated with 
some assurance at about 1305, unquestionably demonstrate the artist’s mature style, the work at 
Assisi usually has been considered as representing a formative phase of Giotto’s development. 

With the development of modern criticism, however, the tradition has been questioned. Ever 
since Rumohr,’ in 1827, first doubted Giotto’s authorship of the Assisi frescoes, an opinion re- 
iterated first in our own day by Rintelen,’ the relationship of that cycle to the one in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua, universally accepted as Giotto’s, has been the subject of a lively and persistent 
controversy.* Publications on the subject in recent years—by Berenson,’ Brandi,’ Longhi,’ Mather,* 
Toesca,’ Salmi,’® and the catalogue of the Mostra giottesca,* to mention several of the more im- 
portant ones—clearly indicate a climate of opinion in favor of the traditional attribution of the Assisi 
frescoes to Giotto. Richard Offner is one of the few contemporary critics to have voiced serious 
objections;** and Millard Meiss, makes it clear that he too does not share the prevailing opinion.” 
The effort in this essay will pretend neither to the complexity nor to the scope of some of the 
discussions just cited. Only two scenes, one from Assisi and one from Padua will be examined, 
and only a single figure from each work. 

The transportation of the body of St. Francis to the Church of San Damiano in Assisi is a very 


*I am deeply indebted to Professor Millard Meiss, whose 
encouragement and constructive suggestions greatly aided me 
in writing this article. 

1. For a discussion of the literary sources relating to the 
work of Giotto see Peter Murray, “Notes on Some Early 
Giotto Sources,” Journal of the Warburg & Courtauld In- 
stitutes, XVI, 1953, pp. 58-80. See also Frank J. Mather, 
“Giotto’s St. Francis Series at Assisi Historically Considered,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXV, 1943, Pp. 97-111. 

2. C. F. von Rumohr, Italienische Forschungen, 11, Berlin, 
Stettin, 1827, pp. 39ff. 

3. Friedrich Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto-A pokryphen, 
Basel, 1923, pp. 151ff. (1st ed., Munich and Leipzig, 1912). 

4. See Roberto Salvini, Giotto, Bibliographia, Rome, 1938; 
and R. Oertel, “Wende der Giotto-Forschung,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Kunstgeschichte, X1, 1943-1944, pp. 1-27. 

5. Bernard Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, A 
List of the Principal Artists and their Works, Oxford, 1932, 
233- 

6. Cesare Brandi, “Giotto,” Le Arti, 1, 1938-1939, pp. 5- 
21, 116-131. 


7. Roberto Longhi, “Giudizio sul duecento,” Proporzioni, 
Il, 1948, pp. 49-51. 

8. F. J. Mather, of.cit. 

g. Pietro Toesca, Florentine Painting of the Trecento, New 
York, 1929, pp. 14ff.; and idem, “Gioventi di Giotto,” Civil- 
ta, VIII, 1942, pp. 29-50. 

10. Mario Salmi, “Le origini dell’arte di Giotto,” Rivista 
@’arte, XIX, 1937, pp. 193-220. 

11. Catalogo della mostra giottesca, Florence, 1943, pp. 
19, 301, 303, 385. 

12. Richard Offner, “Giotto, Non-Giotto,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, LXXIV, 1939, pp. 259-268; LXXV, 1939, Ppp. 96-113. 

13. In his book, Painting in Florence and Siena after the 
Black Death, Princeton, 1951, p. 120, where he discusses the 
Stigmatization of St. Francis, Mr. Meiss carefully refrains 
from mentioning Giotto’s name in connection with the Assisi 
frescoes. And the scene is indexed under the heading, “Assisi, 
S. Francesco, Upper Church, Master of the St. Francis Cycle.” 

More recently, in a seminar at Harvard University, 1954- 
1955, Mr. Meiss stated his doubt of the traditional attribution. 
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rare subject in art. In fact, its appearance in the cycle of scenes from the Saint’s life in the Upper 
Church of San Francesco seems to be unique (Fig. 1). The incident, however, was certainly well 
known, for it is clearly described in the writings of two of the Saint’s earliest biographers, Tommaso 
da Celano and St. Bonaventura. Tommaso writes: 


... And in the morning the people of Assisi with the whole of the clergy assembled, and took 
the sacred body from the place where he had died and brought it with honour into the city 
with hymns and praises and blare of trumpets. All carried boughs of olive and other trees, 
performing the sacred obsequies with solemnity; and with many lights and with loud-sounding 
voices they discharged the duty of praise. And when, as the sons bore their father and the flock 
followed their shepherd hastening to the Shepherd of all, they reached the place where he 
himself had planted the Religion and Order of Sacred Virgins and Poor Ladies, and laid him 
in the church of S. Damian, wherein his said daughters dwelt whom he had won to the Lord, 
a little window was opened through which the Handmaids of Christ are wont at the appointed 
time to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Body. The coffin also was opened wherein lay 
hid a treasure of the super-celestial virtues, wherein he was being borne by few who was wont 
to bear many. And lo! the Lady Clara, who was indeed illustrious (clara) through her holy 
merits and was the mother of the rest and the first plant of this holy Order, came with her 
daughters to look upon the father that spake not to them, and would not return to them, for 
he was hastening elsewhither. 

. . . Virginal bashfulness restrained their much weeping. . . . And so those Ladies, divided 
between sorrow and joy, kissed his radiant hands adorned with the most precious gems and 
flashing with pearls: and when he was taken away the door was shut which shall nevermore 
be opened to such woe.”* 


St. Bonaventura’s description of the scene is basically the same.”° 

It is most significant that the great procession to Assisi should stop at San Damiano so that the 
body of the dead St. Francis could be viewed by the Clares. The Saint’s relation to this church 
was a long-standing one, for according to tradition, he had earlier rebuilt it and made it the seat 
of the Order of the Poor Ladies, or Poor Clares.** It was here that St. Francis came te be tended 
by St. Clara, the founding sister of the Order, during the period of convalescence »efore 
his death; and in this cloister garden, half-blind from illness, he composed his famov: © anticle 
of the Sun." | 

St. Francis died on the evening of October 3, 1226, in a cell in the Portiuncula, the seat of the 
first Franciscan Order. At dawn the next day the people of Assisi came and bore the Saint’s body 
to the church of San Giorgio, in the city. But on the way they paused in front of San Damiano, 
thus fulfilling the promise St. Francis had made before his death to come to see the Sisters once 
more.’* Both biographers present the transportation of the Saint’s body as an important event, 
describing the scene in vivid, dramatic terms. The designer of the Assisi cycle gives this subject 
its artistic form probably for the first time, for there seems to have been no prior representation 
of this scene, nor is there any later example of it.” 

The inventive imagination of the artist of the Assisi frescoes has been frequently commented 
on. In this scene in front of the church of San Damiano, where a sense of the excitement and 
animation of the incident is clearly communicated, the artist’s abilities as an effective narrator are 


14. Tommaso da Celano, Vita prima S. Francisci auctore 
T. de Celano, 116, 117. The translation above is that of A. G. 
Ferrers Howell, in The Lives of St. Francis by Thomas of 
Celano, London, 1908, pp. 117-118. The original Latin text 
can be found in Analecta Franciscana, xX, Quaracchi, 1926, 
PP- 91-93. 

15. St. Bonaventura, Legendae duae de vita S. Francisci, 
ch. Xv, 5, in Opera omnia S. Bonaventura, vii1, Quaracchi, 
1898, p. 548. For an English translation see E. G. Salter, 
The Life of Saint Francis by Saint Bonaventura, London, 1904, 


pp- 157-158. 

A good analysis of the Franciscan literature can be found 
in John R. H. Moorman, The Sources for the Life of S. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Manchester, 1940. 

16. Tommaso da Celano, 0.cit., 18, pp. 16-17. 

17. Paul Sabatier, La vie de S. Francois d’Assise, Paris, 
1931 (definitive edition), pp. 412-419. 

18. sbid., pp. 470-471. 

19. All the early cycles depicting the St. Francis legend are 
listed in Benvenuto Bughetti, “Vita e miracoli di S$. Francesco 
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apparent. He has approached the text with temerity, expressing not its letter, but its spirit. One 
example, among many, of his interpretive energies is the use of the child who has climbed into the 
tree for a better view of the holy figure, a detail that is nowhere mentioned in the texts (Fig. 3). 
The climbing boy seen from behind has a special fascination, for here, in a figure which is only of 
incidental importance to the narrative, the artist’s invention presents us with what can be seen as 
a link between the cycles at Assisi and Padua. 

In the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, in the Arena Chapel, there appears another climbing 
figure which is strikingly similar (Figs. 2 & 4). The coincidence is at first sight surprising, and 
upon further examination puzzling as well. The pose is the same: the right knee bent as the figure 
steps on a higher limb, the right arm raised with the hand grasping a bending branch, and the 
head turned upwards. Even the heel of the left foot is emphasized by the same strong modeling. 
Moreover, like the other, this boy is presented with his back to the viewer. But this is not simply 
the case of an artist designing a figure in a pose more or less similar to that of another. The 
similarity between the two is far more remarkable than that, for the silhouette of both climbing 
figures is unmistakably the same. Admittedly a branch of the tree obscures part of the torso of 
the Assisi figure and there are some minor differences in the costume. In the St. Francis scene the 
figure wears a simple, unadorned gown gathered at the waist by a cord, and the folds of the skirt 
form a series of curves as the material is pulled taut. The figure at Padua wears something like 
an apron over a plain skirt, with vertical folds falling almost like parallel fluting in a columnar 
effect so characteristic of the drapery style in that cycle. Also, in the figure from Assisi, the hair 
is arranged so that more of the face is visible, and the left hand is shown, just above the face, 
whereas, in the Paduan figure this hand is not shown.” But these differences within the figure do 
not affect the outline, which remains basically the same. The use of the identical type of sleeve, 
stretching without an armpit from the waist to the elbow, the similar high placement of the 
elbow, creating a very short forearm—as though in an attempt at foreshortening—prompt us to 
dismiss any notion of accidental similarity. 

That two almost identical figures should be used in two very different illustrations is in itself 
not unusual, But in the case of these highly problematic cycles, the repeated image becomes 
suddenly charged with meaning. An attempt to explain this repetition of the boy in the tree 
focuses attention on the question of the relationship between the frescoes at Assisi and Padua. No 
external evidence exists that can definitely establish the date of the St. Francis frescoes, but it 
has been assumed by those who attribute the Paduan cycle to the same painter, that they precede 
the latter by something like a decade. From this assumption, it must follow logically that the 
climbing figure in Assisi is the prior one. However, examining more closely these two figures 
within their total contexts, and at the same time keeping in mind the traditional chronology, we 
note several discrepancies. 

The account of the scene as it appears in Tommaso da Celano or in Bonaventura nowhere 
states that spectators climb trees. However, there is the possibility that the lines of Bonaventura, 
“When morning came, the crowds that had come together, carrying branches of trees and many 
wax lights, brought the holy body unto the city of Assisi, with hymns and chants .. . ,”” or the 
very similar ones in Tommaso” somehow suggested to the designer a parallel with the Biblical 
description of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” Indeed, St. Francis was frequently thought of as 


nelle tavole istoriate dei secoli x111 e x1v,” Archivum Francis- turbae, quae convenerant, acceptis arborum ramis et cereorum 


canum historicum, XIX, 1926, pp. 636-732. See also G. Kaftal, 
Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Art, Florence, 1952, cols. 
386-414. Neither of these works, nor the Index of Christian 
Art, Princeton University, lists any other occurrence of this 
scene, 

20. Close inspection of a photograph seems to indicate 
some damage of a small area at just this spot where the left 
hand should appear, and may account for this difference. 

21. St. Bonaventura, of.cit., p. 548: “. .. Mane vero facto, 


multiplicatis luminibus, cum hymnis et canticis sacrum cor- 
pus ad civitatem Assisii detulerunt.” The above translation is 
from Salter, of.cit., p. 158. 

22. Tommaso da Celano, of.cit., p. 91: “. . . Acceperunt 
singuli ramos olivarum aliarumque arborum, sacras exsequias 
solemniter exsequentes, et multiplicatis luminaribus, laudum 
munia vocibus altisonis exsolvebant.” 

23. Although he makes no reference to the texts, A. Ven- 
turi very briefly suggests the possibility of the climbing figure 
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a modern counterpart of Christ; the miracles attributed to him, and the culmination of his life 
with the receiving of the Stigmata, make clear that his legend was prefigured in Christ’s. Moreover, 
the tone used by the biographers in writing of the Saint underlines the implications of the legend 
itself. For example, in the passage by Tommaso quoted above, the people of the procession are 
described as a “flock” following St. Francis, their “shepherd,” who in turn is “hastening to the 
Shepherd of all.” The chief Franciscan treatise on the relationship of the life of St. Francis to 
that of Christ, the Liber de conformitate b. patris Francisci ad vitam domuni nostri Iesu Christi, 
was written at the end of the fourteenth century by Bartolommeo da Pisa.** In this work, however, 
the scene of the transportation of the body is not connected with the Entry.” 

Given the textual references to the carrying of branches, and granting the ingenuity of the 
mediaeval mind, we might agree that these two scenes, basically different in meaning, could somehow 
be related. Since there are no other extant examples of this Franciscan scene, it is impossible to 
know whether the parallel between this event and the Entry into Jerusalem was drawn readily. 
It is true, of course, that the St. Francis texts say that the branches were “carried”—a detail which 
the artist includes in the crowd of figures—while the Biblical reference for the Entry states that 
the branches were “cut down from the trees,” clearly suggesting a different act. If, however, one 
acknowledges the fact that the mediaeval artist at times might have been less than scrupulous 
about logical neatness, it is conceivable that a painter of the day might have associated loosely 
two discrepant scenes simply because the one vaguely evoked another. 

One might object at this point that perhaps the artist at Assisi did not have such intentions 
at all, but that guided by an interest in lively detail, he simply designed an original figure climb- 
ing a tree. Then, however, difficulties are met in trying to explain the repeated appearance of this 
figure at Padua. Continuing with the assumption that the Assisi frescoes are about ten years earlier 
than those in the Arena Chapel, we would not necessarily find it unusual for an artist to retain 
figures from an earlier project, to use them much later in another work. But what is strange is 
that an artist should retain only a single figure—and this climbing figure seems to be the only 
such example—and then repeat it so carefully that it could not possibly be a mere reminiscence, 
but almost seems to come from an identical drawing or cartoon.** And further, what could 
possibly motivate an artist, in designing an Entry into Jerusalem, to seek the solution to a standard 
iconographical problem in so remote and unrelated an illustration as a scene of a posthumous 
event in the story of St. Francis? It would be far more likely for the artist to turn to already 
existing examples of the Entry. 

It might be profitable to summarize briefly the iconographical tradition for this theme. If the 
climbing figure was an imaginative addition to the required iconography in the scene of the St. 
Francis legend, it definitely was not in the case of the Entry into Jerusalem. Two of the Gospels, 
Matthew and Mark, clearly state that some of the crowd cut down branches from the trees and 
spread them in the path of the entering Christ.” The representation of this scene has long had 
currency in art of the East and West.** And in some of the earliest examples known—the early 


in the St. Francis scene echoing, in a loose way, an Entry 
motif. But he then dismisses the importance of this notion, 
preferring to explain the figure’s appearance only in terms of 
its formal function in the composition. Storia dell’arte italiana, 
v, Milan, 1907, p. 276. 

24. Bartolommeo de Pisa, Liber de conformitate ... , in 
Analecta Franciscana, 1V, V, Quaracchi, 1906 and 1912. (Since 
two Franciscan monks used the same form of name, there has 
been some confusion about authorship. The work is attributed 
usually to Bartolommeo degli Albizzi, See G. G. Sbaraglia, 
Supplementum, Rome, 1908-1921, to F. L. Wadding, Scrip- 
tores ordinis minorum, Rome, 1906.) 

Although Bartolommeo’s treatise was presented to the Chap- 
ter General of the order in 1399, it is most probably based 
on a tradition that goes back to the thirteenth century. 

25. For Bartolommeo’s references to this scene, see of.cit., 


IV, p. 586; V, pp. 180, 410, 425-433. 

26. Unfortunately, since I have been unable to discover 
any publication of the precise dimensions of the frescoes in 
the Upper Church, and have not had the opportunity to meas- 
ure the paintings directly, I cannot, at the present time, de- 
termine the comparative sizes of the two climbing figures. 

27. Matthew 21: 8, “. . . others cut down branches from 
the trees, and strewed them in the way.” In Mark 11:8, almost 
identical words are used. 

28. See Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur Viconographie de 
PEvangile aux XIV°, XV® et XVI® siécles, Paris, 1916, pp. 
255-284; J. Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien 
der kirchlichen Bauten, von IV bis XII Jahrhundert, 1, Frei- 
berg im Breisgau, 1916, p. 397; and E. Baldwin Smith, Early 
Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in 
Provence, Princeton, 1918, pp. 121-128. 
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Christian sarcophagi—the figure taking branches from the tree is a basic component”; even in 
a work where the total number of figures would be reduced to a minimum of three, the climbing 
figure, conventionally shown as a small boy, would be present.” The motif of the child climbing, 
as it appears in the Entry scene, bears a certain relationship to Hellenistic decorations showing 
amorini climbing among vines and picking grapes, a pagan subject often employed, but with 
vitally different significance, on the early Christian sarcophagi.” One of the earliest extant ap- 
pearances in painting of the Entry into Jerusalem with the climbing boy occurs in the Codex 
Rossanensis, probably of the sixth century.’ And in subsequent Byzantine examples—ivories,”* 
mosaics,** manuscripts,” and a fresco**—an inherent conservatism seems to have preserved the 
archetypal form presented in this early manuscript.” 

Painting just before Giotto’s time seems to have had very little new to offer in the handling of 
this theme; in fact, judging from the paintings that have survived, the Entry into Jerusalem was 
not much in vogue in Italy in the thirteenth century. Its occurrence in a painting of scenes from 
the life of Christ by Guido da Siena, datable about 1275, is an uncommon one.” Actually, it would 
have made little difference which example the artist looked to, for the form of the climbing child 
of the twelfth century remains essentially like that established at least as early as the sixth cen- 
tury in a work like the Codex Rossanensis.” In illustrations of the Entry, there are two generic 
types for the child in the tree: he is shown either in profile climbing actively, as in the Codex 
Rossanensis and the work by Guido; or he is viewed frontally, standing or sitting in the tree, 
with hands grasping the branches at either side, or with his arms outstretched in adoration, as, for 
example, in the sixth century ivory panel from the Chair of Maximianus.** The frescoes in the 
basilica of Sant’Angelo in Formis, of the eleventh century, use both of these types, with the 
frontal figure in one tree waving a palm, and the profile figure climbing a second tree. 

At first sight, perhaps, Giotto’s figure seems very much like the traditional type; but if the 
child is related to this long historical series, he also differs from it in a very important way. For 
here Giotto experiments with the device of viewing the figure from behind,” apparently a device 
which greatly interested him, for he used it often. In fact, it may be an expression of his interest 
in classical art, for on a work from late antiquity, the fourth century Season Sarcophagus in 
Dumbarton Oaks (Fig. 5), there can be found an amorino amazingly close to our figure.** That 
it was visible in Giotto’s time, unfortunately, cannot be determined, for its recorded history goes 
back only to the seventeenth century, when it was listed as part of the collection in the Palazzo 
Barberini in Rome. Although the device of depicting the figure with his back to the spectator 
can be observed readily in sculpture—for example, ancient reliefs and the work of the Pisani, 


Giotto is the first artist to translate the problem 


29. P. R. Garrucci, Storia dell’arte cristiana, Vv, Prato, 1879, 
pls. CCCXIII, 4; CCCXXII, 2; CCCXXXIV, 2; CCCXLVIII, 1; 
CCCLVIII, 1; CCCLXVII, 2; CCCCII, 1. 

30. This occurs in the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, see 
ibid., pl. CCCXXII, 2. But the more common reduction was to 
four figures, CCCXXXIV, 2; CCCLVIII, 1; CCCLXVII, 2. 

For the origin and significance of the children in the Entry 
into Jerusalem, see Millet, of.c#t., pp. 281 ff. 

31. For several examples see Garrucci, of.cit., pls. CCXVI, 
43 CCCII, 23 CCCVI, 2, 3, 43 CCCVII, 2. 

32. O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, Evangeliorum codex 
graecus purpureus Rossanensis, Leipzig, 1880, pl. v. 

33. O. M. Dalton, Catalog of Early Christian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, London, 1901, fig. 12, and Byzantine 
Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, fig. 143. 

34. For example, the mosaics in San Marco and Daphni. 
See Sergio Bettini, Mosaict antichi di San Marco a Venezia, 
Bergamo, 1948, pl. x11; and Ernst Dietz and Otto Demus, 
Byzantine Mosaics in Greece, Hosias Lucas and Daphni, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1931, fig. 92. 

35. For the Entry into Jerusalem in the famous eleventh 
century manuscript, gr. 74, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, see H. Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines du 


into a painter’s terms. In designing this figure, 


XI® siécle, 1, Paris, 190-(?), pl. Lxxvit. 

36. F. X. Kraus, “Die Wandgemalde von S. Angelo in 
Formis,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Xv, 
1893, pp. 84-100. 

37. Not only this single figure, but the total iconographical 
form, remains basically the same into the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries in Italy. Cf. Millet, of.cit., p. 259. 

38. Siena, Pinacoteca, no. 8. For an illustration of this 
picture, see C. Brandi, La Regia Pinacoteca di Siena, Rome, 
1933, P- 113. 

39. Gebhardt and Harnack, /oc.cit. 

40. Illustrated in A. Venturi, of.cit., 1, p. 325, fig. 302. 

41. It is interesting to note that Duccio di Buoninsegna, in 
his famous altarpiece for the Cathedral of Siena, the Maesta, 
also views the climbing figure of the Entry from behind. In 
this work, painted between 1309 and 1311, he may have been 
aware of Giotto’s example; but the general effect of the pose, 
so delightfully inventive, makes it seem an independent achieve- 
ment. See C. Brandi, Duccio, Rome, 1951, pl. 58. 

42. G. M. A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dum- 
barton Oaks, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. On the basis of extant 
Dionysiac and Season sarcophagi, Mr. Hanfmann has informed 
me that this climbing figure seen from behind is highly unusual. 
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the artist maintains the illusion of this daring point of view even in the left foot, where only the 
heel is visible, and this most emphatically modeled. With the new relationship he bears to his 
audience, Giotto’s boy in the tree is clearly different from his prototypes in earlier depictions of 
the Entry. Although a variation on a very old theme, the figure has been altered by an innovating 
intelligence, which transforms a rather standard iconographical detail into something very new. 

If the climbing child is intrinsic to the scene in the Arena Chapel on iconographical grounds, 
he is necessary aesthetically as well. In general terms, the composition is based on two triangular 
groups, unequal in size, whose apexes meet at a point just right of the center. By its placement in 
the upper left of the scene, the climbing figure completes the larger wedge-shape formed by 
the entering figures of Christ and his disciples. Further, the figure seen from behind is balanced 
on the right by a corresponding boy in another tree, but who is here a kind of mirrored image, 
since he is shown facing the scene. Even the gesture of the climbing figure is important as a formal 
element in the composition, for the raised arm pulling a branch echoes Christ’s arm bent in a 
blessing gesture; in fact, this gesture, as used in varied forms by several secondary figures, repre- 
sents a repeated motif in this scene. The climbing figure in the Franciscan scene is not so deeply 
involved in the formal organization of the painting. Admittedly, the figure helps to fill the void 
on the upper left side of the picture, and thus counter the massive facade of the church. But neither 
his placement nor gesture meaningfully relates the boy to the central event of the narrative. The 
designer does not seem to have fused the figure with the total compositional scheme, but has 
presented it almost as an object of isolated interest. The boy used in the Paduan example is 
inextricable in his formal context, and therefore would seem to have been “custom-made” for that 
scene; by contrast, his brother in Assisi does not have this undeniable sense of belonging. 

In dealing with the problem of the origin and sequence of these two figures, the conventional 
theory about the historical relationship between Assisi and Padua cannot comfortably support 
the dual use of the new type of figure. There will always exist, of course, the possibility that the 
two figures have a “common source” in a prior example presently unknown. Such an argument, 
however, cannot be stated with any conviction until there appears some evidence that the in- 
novation of viewing the climbing child from behind was made in a scene of Entry before Giotto’s 
in the Arena Chapel. Furthermore, in the thirteenth century, where is there to be found an artist 
capable of such a feat of invention? 

The boy in the tree is undeniably a figure associated with the scene of Entry, regardless of 
where it was first designed. It is difficult to believe that it would have appeared first in the Assisi 
scene, where it is not an essential requirement. It is far more conceivable, however, that it should 
have been invented where a very definite and obvious iconographical need arose—that is, at the 
Arena Chapel; and then, that this form, so much a part of the entire conception of the scene 
at Padua, should have been transported, practically im toto, to another cycle where it plays only 
a subsidiary role. And further, whereas it is quite possible for an artist illustrating the legend of 
St. Francis to parallel or echo the life of Christ, simple logic tells us that the situation cannot 
be reversed, since a cause must be at least sufficient for its effect: an episode from the life of Christ 
would not evoke in the artist’s mind a scene from the Franciscan legend. 

Examination of the iconographic and formal role of the climbing figures in these two scenes 
has brought to light evidence that seems to conflict with the traditional assumption about the 
priority in time of the Assisi cycle over the one in Padua. This coincidence of two figures can only 
be explained, it seems, if one reverses the orthodox notion of the sequence of events, and accepts 
the figure in the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem as the prior example. If the boy in the tree was 
originally designed in connection with the Arena Chapel, as this essay attempts to prove, then this 
rather small factor has a bearing on the larger issue of Giotto’s authorship of the St. Francis cycle. 
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Detail of Fig. 1 


2. The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, Padua, Arena Chapel 


1. The Transportation of the Body of St. Francis 
Assisi, Upper Church of S. Francesco 
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5. Season Sarcophagus (detail) 
(Courtesy Dumbarton Oaks Collection) 


1. Lucas Vorsterman after Caravaggio, Madonna of the Rosary 
Engraving, first state 


(Courtesy Trustees of the British Museum) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HERBERT SIEBENHUENER, Das Kapitol in Rom, Idee 
und Gestalt (Italienische Forschungen herausgeben 
vom Kunsthistorischen Institut in Florenz, Dritte 
Folge, 1), Munich, Késel-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 147; 
74 figs. DM 22.50. 


The history of the Capitoline hill was the subject of 
a large volume by Rodocanachi half a century ago.” 
In the intervening years new discoveries and interpreta- 
tions have been so numerous and so conflicting that the 
work of the French historian has become quite obsolete, 
and consequently Professor Siebenhuener’s chief aim 
has been to give us an account that would take its place 
and organize the chaos. He is a Renaissance scholar, 
and the Renaissance history of the hill has been the 
chief battleground, so the period 1450-1650 gets the 
lion’s share of attention. In fact, the ancient and medi- 
aeval history, treated in a useful, handbook-style survey 
of twenty pages, is an extended Introduction, while the 
study concludes with the completion of the “Palazzo 
nuovo” in 1654, foregoing the opportunity to be the 
first scholarly publication to take notice of the Monu- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel. There is no fault in this, 
except that the book was given the wrong title: it 
became Das Renaissance-Kapitol in Rom. 

It is curious that the chronology of a group of struc- 
tures of such importance on a site so distinguished 
should not have been set straight before. The Renais- 
sance buildings have been discussed often, the archiva! 
documentation has been published, and graphic docu- 
ments in the form of drawings and prints have been 
known for years.? But Professor Siebenhuener is the 
first to produce a credible synthesis of all this, for which 
he deserves much gratitude. Whatever criticisms I have 
of his book are made possible only by the fact that he 
has provided the tools necessary to understanding the 
problem. 

The two opening chapters, on antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, review the gradual change in the chief 
function of the hill from religious to secular. In the 
third chapter, on the donation of a collection of statuary 
by Sixtus IV, a theory is proposed that may be the most 
important in the book: that this gift to the people of 
Rome for placement on the Capitoline was meant not 
so much to establish a museum as to restore the sense 
of imperial power to the representatives of the Romans. 
The chief pieces were the famed wolf (to which 
Romulus and Remus were quickly added), the colossal 
bronze head, a hand of the same figure, which bears 
a sphere (imperial symbol), and a Hercules, who 
was given the inscription, “in monumentum gloriae 


1. E. Rodocanachi, Le Capitole romain antique et moderne, 
Paris, 1904. 

2. The most important general works are Tolnay’s “Beit- 
rage zu den spaten architektonischen Projekten Michel- 
angelos,” Jbh. pr. Kunstsamm., Li, 1930, pp. 22ff. and Lit, 
1932, pp. 239ff.; H. Sedlmayr, “Die Area capitolina,” ibid., 
Lil, 1931, pp. 176ff., and “Das Kapitol des Della Porta,” 
Zschr. f. Kunstges., W1, 1934, pp. 264ff.; C. Cecchelli, “Il 


romanae.” One or two lesser gifts do not fit the spirit 
of this inscription, but the theory is convincing all the 
same, in view of the single-minded iconographical pur- 
pose revealed in the sculptural decorations of the six- 
teenth century buildings. Siebenhuener’s interest in this 
iconographical aspect next leads him to a brief study 
of the symbolic and topographical history of the statues 
of Marcus Aurelius and the two river gods, and at 
midpoint he comes to Michelangelo and the architec- 
tural history of the hill. 

Pecchiai attacked this problem quite recently, but his 
conclusions were ineffectual because he depended solely 
on archival documents—which are missing, as usual, 
just where they are most needed. Siebenhuener is more 
successful, because he brings to bear all the available 
tools: views, inscriptions, sources, guidebooks, etc., to 
produce a much fuller chronology, a summary of which 
follows. 

1538. The Marcus Aurelius equestrian statue is placed 
on the hill. 

1539. Michelangelo moves the statue to a base on axis 
with the Senator’s palace. This implies that he has con- 
ceived a plan for the site as a whole. 

1542-1547. Construction of the three-bay loggia by 
the Aracoeli and the steps leading to it as well as the 
steps to the twin loggia opposite. The latter (behind 
the Conservatori) is not finished until 1553. The design 
is possibly by Vignola. 

1543. The Conservatori repaired and remodeled. 
1544-1546. Michelangelo designs and starts the stair- 
way to the Senatori which leads to a new audience 
chamber. The facade is remodeled on designs by Tom- 
maso Cavalieri providing strongly projecting towers to 
which Michelangelo adjusts his design. The stairs are 
finished in 1552 and the facade construction halts un- 
finished in 1554. 

1544-1548. Design of a second base for the Marcus 
Aurelius. It appears on an engraving of 1548 but is not 
erected until 1565. Its form implies that an oval piazza 
is already designed, but this was not laid until 1561-64. 
1548-1549. Building of a “grande Salita,” an access 
to the piazza which is identified as the original “cor- 
donata,” or ramp that ties the hill to the city. The 
cordonata is completed in 1561, but della Porta entirely 
remodels it in 1577-78. 

1554-1561. Inactive. 

1561. Construction of the balcony bordering the square 
on the city side. Paving begun. 

1561-1563. At the request of Pius IV, Michelangelo 
conceives his final project as it appears in the Dupérac 


Campidoglio nel medioevo e nella rinascita,” Arch. Dep. rom. 
di storia patria, LXVII, 1944, pp. 209ff. The latest treatment 
by A. Schiavo, La wita e le opere architettoniche di Michel- 
angelo, Rome, 1953, pp. 123ff., is of no consequence. For 
documentation: P. Pecchiai, 11 Campidoglio nel cinquecento, 
Rome, 1950. The publication of the visual documents began 
with C. Huelsen, Bilder aus der Geschichte des Kapitols, 
Rome, 1899. 
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engravings. This design, heretofore dated 1538-46, 
thus becomes his last work. 

1563-1568. Construction of the new Conservatori by 
Guidetti and, after 1564, by della Porta, who alters 
the Michelangelo design (enlarging the central win- 
dow, etc.). 

1574. Della Porta and G. Rainaldi redesign the Sena- 
tori but only the interior program is executed. The 
facade is carried out only in 1598-1612. 

1578-1583. M. Longhi the Elder designs and builds a 
new, centralized tower for the Senatori. 

1644-1654. The “Palazzo nuovo” (Museo Capi- 
tolino) is built opposite the Conservatori after false 
starts in 1576 and 1603. 

The order of events as it appears here does not 
conflict much with preceding work on the subject, but 
the interpretation is quite new. The proposal that 
Michelangelo conceived a design for the Capitol not 
once, but three times (1539, 1544-1546, 1561-1563), 
is the biggest surprise of the book. We have accepted 
readily the earlier assumption that the Marcus Aurelius 
statue was moved in 1539 in accordance with a project, 
more or less vague, that matured in 1544-1546 (when 
the Senatori steps were started) into the full-blown 
vision of the Dupérac engravings. Siebenhuener now 
asks that we assign to the thirties the orientation and 
general concept of the square, to the forties the Senatori 
steps, the statue base, and the geometry of the plan, 
and to the sixties the palaces. 

I cannot accept this theory. The distinction between 
the first two campaigns is clouded by a drawing by 
Francisco de Hollanda to which I will return later; 
the evidence for dating the palace designs late in Michel- 
angelo’s life is persuasive but not conclusive. It is based 
on three principal arguments: first (p. 71), that the 
reactionary Senatori facade of the late forties, designed 
by Michelangelo’s noble friend Cavalieri, could have 
been executed only if Michelangelo had not yet de- 
signed a new palace front. This is not convincing, for 
not only was Michelangelo’s idea daringly advanced, 
but it was costly; the accepted solution, on the other 
hand, was old-fashioned, showing that the aim was to 
conform to the old Conservatori, and it was also cheap, 
employing little stone and leaving most of the existing 
facade untouched. Let us suppose that the legislators 
could not afford the luxury of the master but chose as 
a substitute his dearest friend, to do a small job that 
hardly required a trained designer. In a parallel situa- 
tion shortly afterwards (1551) Michelangelo designed 
a stairway similar to the one on the Capitol (in the 
Vatican Belvedere) and placed it before a dull facade 
that was being designed and built by someone else. The 
second argument (p. 84) was that drawings specifically 
referred to as “new” were used in 1564 (“opera fatta 
nel palazzo del Sr. Senatore secondo il nuovo designo 
. .. fatto per commissione et ordine di N.S. Papa Pio’). 
Here the specification of the Senatori is critical: we 
know that nothing was done on its facade, which stayed 
unchanged until 1598, and therefore what was newly 


3. “The arched Loggie on the Campidoglio,” Marsyas 
(New York University), 1v, 1948, pp. 69ff. 


executed in the sixties, whether by Michelangelo or 
another, must have been some interior remodeling of 
no importance in determining the date of the design 
as we know it from Dupérac’s engravings. The last 
argument (p. 83) is that Guidetti is recorded as having 
made plans, elevations, and details for the Conservatori 
according to Michelangelo’s directions. Now the mak- 
ing of many new drawings in 1561-1563, with 
Michelangelo’s assistance, need not imply that a new 
project was begun then. If a twenty-year-old project 
were to be revived suddenly, new drawings certainly 
would be necessary. It is standard procedure in all 
periods for architects to delay the making of working 
drawings until the client is ready to build. Maybe the 
differences between the Dupérac engravings of 1568 
and 1569 reflect the changes made by Michelangelo in 
his last years. But enough of dissecting documents—the 
strongest arguments against Siebenhuener’s late date 
are stylistic, and he has not prepared a defense against 
them. 

The palaces are surely closer to the Farnese Palace 
(1545) and St. Peter’s (1546) than to the Porta Pia 
and the Sforza Chapel (ca. 1560), particularly in the 
detailing of window frames and the more classical 
entablatures. Furthermore, I would be surprised to 
find that Palladio’s earliest work anticipated Michel- 
angelo in the concept of the open ground-floor facade 
portico (Pal. Chiericati, Vicenza, 1550) or the colossal 
order for palace architecture, with its silhouetted statu- 
ary (illustrations to Barbaro’s Vitruvius, 1556, and 
full development in Pal. Valmarana in 1566). Palladio 
made five trips to Rome between 1541 and 1554 and 
none thereafter. In this period he must have been intro- 
duced to the Capitoline project, which otherwise he 
would not have known until the publication of the 
Dupérac engravings in 1568. I am still less willing to 
suppose that the old Serlio, who was a plagiarist in his 
prime, invented the colossal order in his declining years. 
But it appears three times in his Book vit, the drawings 
for which were purchased from him at Lyons in 1550, 
and it would be hard to explain as coincidence the fact 
that it appears on facades fronted by triangular, double- 
ramped stairways. 

Now let me return to the chronology to discuss some 
lesser features. First, Siebenhuener has accepted a tradi- 
tion tentatively assigning the three-bay loggia design of 
1542-1547 to Vignola. This problem has been so well 
handled by John Coolidge that I can only refer the 
author and the reader to his article, which demonstrates 
that the style is unsuitable to that architect, except for 
the (later) portals on the interior, which are all that 
Baglione has claimed for him.* Second, the history of 
the statue base for the Marcus Aurelius seems to me 
to be muddled, again with the support of earlier com- 
mentators. Siebenhuener dates the design of the base in 
1544-1548. But to my knowledge neither he nor 
anyone else has noticed that it appears in Francisco de 
Hollanda’s Escorial sketchbook (fol. 7v).* This draw- 
ing, captioned sic ROMAE, shows the statue in profile as 


4. E. Tormo, Os disenhos das antigualhas que vio Francisco 
@’Ollanda, Madrid, 1940, fol. 7v. 
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seen from its right side, the base clearly drawn with 
approximately its present inscription. The old Conserva- 
tori palace appears behind with the river gods at its en- 
trance and a sixteenth century portal bearing the (inter- 
polated? ) inscription sENATUs. Francisco left Rome for 
good in 1539-1541 and soon was in Portugal. This 
implies that the new base was designed soon after the 
acquisition of the statue, when Michelangelo first 
worked at the Capitoline. If, as Siebenhuener himself 
says, the oval base implies the oval piazza, then the date 
of the whole plan conception must be shifted back into 
the thirties.° 

The date, 1565, for the erection of the statue base 
is late, too. This is largely Tolnay’s doing, and the 
error is understandable in view of the seemingly clear 
case provided by the documents.® In 1561 a workman 
is paid for labor “in smurare detto postamento (del 
cavallo),” while in 1565 another workman sets up the 
existing base and the Conservators inscribe their names 
on it. Since we know that the oval base was preceded by 
a rectangular one, what could be more obvious than 
the conclusion that the old base was removed in 1561 
and the new one raised in 1565? But this argument 
is scuttled by the embarrassing fact that the oval base 
appears in the anonymous (Louvre) view of the Capitol 
which Siebenhuener himself dates shortly after 1553.’ 
Therefore the two documents must refer to the same 
base, which, presumably, had to be removed while the 
domed oval pavement was being laid in 1561-1565 to 
support it in its present, more elevated position. The 
oval base was first erected in the interim between two 
anonymous views of the hill, which are probably by 
the same hand: the first in Brunswick, datable on other 
evidence 1552-1561; the second, mentioned above, 
datable 1554-1561. A guess of ca. 1555 for the mount- 
ing is reasonable. 

The Louvre drawing brings to mind a final question 
on chronology. Done after 1554, it shows the piazza 
without a paved or graded entrance towards the city. 
By contrast, Bufalini’s plan of Rome in 1551 shows 
what seems to be Michelangelo’s cordonata. Doubtless 
Bufalini was anticipating the ramp. The evidence makes 
me wonder if Siebenhuener is right in identifying the 
“orande salita” of 1548-1549 with the cordonata. I 
would place the whole construction in 1561. 

The chronological problems of the Capitoline are 
typical of the Renaissance in that they can be solved 
only with the aid of graphic documents: views, maps, 
plans. Yet the scientific use of this kind of document has 
not yet become standard procedure; in this case errors 
could have been avoided if vedute had been accorded 
as much respect as archival material. Examples of the 


5. Paradoxically, while Francisco shows the new base before 
it had been erected, another unnoticed representation shows the 
old (rectangular) base after it had been destroyed. It appears 
in G. B. de’Cavallieri, Antiquarum statuarum urbis romae, 
Novara, n.d. (ca. 1567) fol. 42 (fol. 68 in the 1585 ed.). 
The arms of Paul III appear on the front face of the base. 

6. Tolnay, Jbh. pr. Kunstsamm., Lil, pp. 243f., and 
Documents 1, 4, 25. 

7. The reproduction in fig. 33 is not good enough in quality 
to check this observation. See H. Egger, Rémische Veduten, 


more important undated Capitoline views may serve to 
illustrate the advantages of precise analysis: 


a. Jerome Cock, engraved view of the piazza (fig. 
29). Correctly dated by S., 1547, from documents 
on the construction of the triangular staircase. 

b. Anonymous, view of the piazza looking toward the 
Aracoeli, Brunswick, Kupferstichkabinett (fig. 28). 
After 1552 (when the second river god was moved 
to the Senatori); before drawing c below (since 
this has the rectangular, and c the oval statue base 
of Marcus Aurelius). S. places it “bald nach 1553.” 

c. Anonymous (idem?) view of the piazza looking 
toward the Senatori, Louvre (fig. 33). After 1554 
(when Michelangelo’s Senatori portal was put in 
place); before 1561 (when the statue base was 
removed to permit paving). Suppose that the sec- 
ond statue base was mounted in ca. 1555, then } 
would be narrowed to 1552-ca. 1555, and c to ca. 
1555-1561. S. dates c “gleichzeitig” to b, ignoring 
the different statue bases. 

d. Giov. Ant. Dosio, view of the Senatori and the 
western loggia, Uffizi (fig. 35). After 1561 (when 
the oval steps were started); before 1563-1564 
(when the new Conservatori was under way). S. 
dates “erst um 1560.” 

e. A. Lafreri, publisher, engraved view of the piazza 
(fig. 36). Shows the oval steps, begun in 1561, and 
the statue base, removed 1561. But since it is full 
of inaccuracies it is not trustworthy as a chronologi- 
cal document. S. dates “erst um 1560.” 

f. Fabriczy Anonymous, view from the base of the 
Michelangelo cordonata, Stuttgart, Kupferstich- 
kabinett (fig. 46). After 1567 (when the statues 
were mounted on the completed Conservatori) ; 
before 1577 (della Porta’s cordonata built as it 
appears in Dupérac’s Rome plan of 1577—not 
1575 as stated on p. 100). S. dates “um 1575- 
1576.” 

g. Salvestro Peruzzi, bird’s-eye view of the hill, Uffizi 
(fig. 45). 1578 (showing Porta’s cordonata with 
statues at the base that do not appear in the 1577 
plan, and also the old tower of the Senatori which 
was removed in 1578). S. does not propose a date. 


Other graphic documents that apply to the sixteenth 
century history of the Capitoline Siebenhuener has over- 
looked. I am particularly curious about three of them. 
The first is a plan that appears in the sketchbook of an 
anonymous Florentine of 1520-1525 in the Soane 
Museum in London, once attributed to Andreas Coner.® 
On fol. 16 appears a plan of a rectangular auditorium 
labeled TEATRI CHAPITOLII. Since so much of the non- 


11, Vienna, 1931, p. 10 and pl. tv. 

8. Thomas Ashby, “Sixteenth century Drawings of Roman 
Buildings attributed to Andreas Coner,” Papers of the British 
School at Rome, 11, 1904, pl. 23. I am not convinced by the 
attribution of the volume to Giovanni Battista da Sangallo 
proposed by De Angelis d’ Ossat in Palladio, n.s. 1, 1951, pp. 
94ff., mainly because the graphological evidence is not per- 
suasive. My grounds for dating may be found in The Cortile 
del Belvedere, Vatican City, 1954, pp. 193ff. 
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antique material in the volume is on buildings ten or 
more years previous to the date which I have assigned 
it (much of it is late Bramante), it is almost certain 
that this is the theater built for the ceremony of Sept. 
13, 1513, when Giuliano de’ Medici was welcomed 
into the Roman nobility with impressive pageantry. The 
wooden structure with its elaborate decorations is de- 
scribed in detail by eye witnesses.° The building is worth 
studying. I think it is the first theater of which we have 
a plan, as well as a description, and somehow nobody 
has noticed it. 

Another interesting drawing (by Baldassare Peruzzi: 
Uffizi, Arch. 513, cf. Venturi, Storia, x1, 1, fig. 401), 
is for a large central plan church to be placed on or 
near the Capitoline (it shows the “‘via del Campidoglio” 
and makes another reference to the hill). The architect 
also has placed existing buildings on his plan which 
appear to be Roman or Early Christian, and reference 
is made to the “‘chiesa vecchia.” I am not sure that the 
proposed site of this church can be located, but the 
problem is worth keeping in mind. 

Johannes Wilde once pointed out to me a sketch that 
may be the only study by Michelangelo for structures 
on the Capitoline. On a sheet in the Casa Buonarroti 
with studies supposedly for the tomb of Cecchino Bracci 
appears a triangular stairway of the type designed for 
the Senatori and for the Cortile del Belvedere (in 
1551). It is uncertain which of the two projects is in- 
volved here, but the date of the Bracci tomb, 1544, 
favors the Capitoline.*° 


Perhaps I have given too much space to chronology 
here, but a major contribution of this book is in provid- 
ing the means for carrying on such a discussion. Sieben- 
huener deals with aesthetic and stylistic problems only 
in a limited sense, and one gets a strong impression that 
the book was written in a good library far from the 
Capitoline. Individual structures are discussed briefly 
for their significance in the group, but the place of the 
design in Michelangelo’s work or in sixteenth century 
architecture is not studied. Within these limitations 
there are penetrating observations, particularly in the 
analysis of the engraved projects (pp. 88ff.), where 
the great importance of the statuary is brought out 
for the first time. I should add that, as always, 
there are still some intriguing questions unanswered: 
what is the source of the colossal order, of the double- 
ramped stairway? Why were two projects published by 
Dupérac after the author’s death, when the earlier must 
already have been abandoned? Did Michelangelo chose 


g. See H. Janitschek, “Das capitolinische Theater vom 
Jahre 1513,” Rep. f. Kumstewiss., Vv, 1882, pp. 259ff., and 
L. Pastor, Storia dei Papi, 1v, 1, Rome, 1926, p. 392. 

10. See Tolnay, The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 1948, pp. 
208f. and fig. 124. He accepts from Frey and Thode the asso- 
ciation of the staircase with the Capitol, but Wilde in his 
recent Italian Drawings in the British Museum: Michel- 
angelo . . . , London, 1953, p. 109, has decided for the 
Belvedere, which requires abandoning the association of the 
sheet with the Bracci tomb. 

11. This theme has recently excited renewed interest. See 
W. S. Hecksher, Sixtus IV aeneas insignes statuas Romano 


the trapezoidal plan for the piazza, or was it forced on 
him by the axis of the old Conservatori? (The early 
graphic documents do not provide a clear answer for 
this. ) 

So far I have not given proper prominence to the 
feature of the book that has been most rewarding for 
me: the study of the humanistic significance of the 
Renaissance Capitoline.** Throughout his account, Sie- 
benhuener turns aside to make observations on the 
cultural and political overtones of the buildings and 
their statuary. The theme set by Sixtus IV, a celebration 
of Rome’s past glory, is continued through the subse- 
quent centuries. Michelangelo is its greatest embellisher : 
he resets the river gods (one of which, the Tigris, is 
later rebaptized Tiber and given the required attri- 
butes); he plans a Jupiter for the central niche (to 
recall the ancient Jupiter temple of the Capitoline? ) ; 
he brings statues of Constantine, Constantius, and the 
Dioscuri (guardians of Rome) to decorate the balusters 
of the piazza. And later architects introduce further 
refinements: the Roma of the central niche, failing a 
Jupiter; the columns of the front balustrade which are 
mile-markers from the Via Appia; and nearby the 
Trofet di Mario. The mystery of the central oval, 
which rises gently like the section of an egg, is attacked 
without a definite solution. Tolnay’s theory that it 
represents a section of the earth’s globe, suggesting the 
interpretation of the hill as the Caput Mundt is rejected 
on the grounds that the Capitol was not the political 
center of Rome. Likewise the Umbilicus Mundi and 
the Omphalos associations are dropped for lack of a 
clear tradition through the Middle Ages. A more posi- 
tive result might come out of a study of the cosmological 
schemata of the Middle Ages. Siebenhuener’s sugges- 
tions stimulated me into some work along those lines, 
and I find myself months later in a bottomless pit of 
iconographical traditions wishing somewhat wistfully 
that he had gone a bit further himself.** 

In this respect and in others I feel that if Sieben- 
huener errs in this work it is more by omission than 
commission. There might have been more on the 
ancient, medieval, and modern history of the hill; more 
effort to examine the Renaissance activity in the per- 
spective of architecture and planning at that time; and 
more awareness of the quality of the structures as art. 
An innocent reader would be unlikely to suspect that 
Michelangelo’s piazza may rank at least with the 
Imperial Fora as a monument of Western urban art. 
Yet Siebenhuener’s material is carefully examined, con- 
veniently and thoroughly organized. The result is an 


populo restituendas censuit, ’s-Gravenhage, 1955. An article on 
“The Capitol during the Renaissance—a Symbol of the Im- 
perial Idea” will appear in a forthcoming volume of the 
posthumous papers of Fritz Saxl, pp. 130 ff. 

12. In the course of this work I discovered an important 
volume which I cite on the chance that others may have 
missed it as I did: R. Valentini and G. Zucchetti, Codice 
topografico della citta di Roma, 1v (“Scrittori: secoli x1v-xv”), 
Rome, 1953. This volume begins with the topographical writ- 
ing of Petrarch, ends with Albertini, and includes Alberti, 
Biondo, the Rucellai, and a dozen others, concluding the series 
of texts which began with the writings of Imperial times. 
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essential guide to the Capitoline literature, accom- 
panied by an invaluable collection of photographic illus- 
trations. It forces us to take up problems we had never 
thought of before, and it has given a new dimension 
to the study of the Capitoline by its discovery of the 
complex iconographical scheme that is the leitmotif of 
the whole history of the hill. 

This volume revives a distinguished series of art his- 
torical monographs after a halt of nearly twenty years, 
marking the re-entry of the Florentine Kunsthistori- 
schen Institut into publication activity. I know that I 
speak for all Americans in this field in wishing both 
the Institute and its publications a peaceful and brilliant 
future. 

JAMES Ss. ACKERMAN 
University of California 


LEONE BATTISTA ALBERTI, T'en Books on Architec- 
ture, trans. into English by James Leoni, ed. by 
Joseph Rykwert, London, Tiranti, 1955. Pp. 256; 
68 pls. 35s. 


This is a reprint of the 1755 English translation 
made by the Venetian Giacomo Leoni after Bartoli’s 
Italian translation of 1550. My feelings regarding 
this reprint are very mixed. The editor and publisher 
are both to be praised for their attempt to make more 
readily available one of the most important books for 
the history of architecture. There are some ideas in 
Alberti which have meaning even for the modern archi- 
tect. The editor indicates in his foreword that this is 
the purpose of the reprint: “Although no one would 
expect Alberti to provide the younger generation of 
architects with a ready-made answer to their problems, 
there is much in this book which will appear not only 
stimulating, but even directly relevant.” However, I 
can hardly believe that a reprint of the 1755 translation 
will fulfill this aim. I have required for several years 
that young architectural students read the selections of 
the 1726 Leoni translation of Alberti published in 
Elizabeth Holt’s Literary Sources of Art History, and it 
has been a struggle to make these students understand 
Alberti’s ideas, for the eighteenth century English of 
the translation forms an obscuring veil which the 
students are unable or unwilling to penetrate without 
close guidance and interpretation. The editor himself 
realizes this, since in his foreword he admits that “the 
flaccid, whiggified and not-quite-Augustan prose of 
Leoni’s version misses the sharp definition and classic 
roundness of the original.” It is apparently for economic 
reasons that the old translation has been used; there is 
no more recent English translation of Alberti. I suspect 
that the only way in which the editor’s desire for the 
young architect to become acquainted with Alberti will 
be accomplished is by the publication of a modern 
English translation. One can only hope that such will 


1. J. Summerson, Architecture in Britain, 1530 to 1830 
(The Pelican History of Art), London, 1953, p. 219: “Leoni’s 
translation of The Architecture of L. B. Alberti (1726) made 


appear soon; perhaps the editor and publisher of this 
reprint would be willing to do it. 

The principal value of this book is that it makes avail- 
able very inexpensively to the historian of eighteenth 
century English art and architecture the version of 
Alberti which the English eighteenth century architect 
or connoisseur read, Nevertheless, this value is very 
limited, since Alberti, of all the important Italian 
writers on architecture, had the least influence in eight- 
eenth century England.* Much more valuable in this 
respect would have been a reprint of Leoni’s translation 
of Palladio or one of the other eighteenth century 
English versions. 

The editor has appended to the 1755 translation the 
life of Alberti written in the mid-seventeenth century 
by Raphael du Fresne, which appeared in the 1739 
edition of Leoni’s translation. This is very interesting 
from an historical point of view, but otherwise quite 
dated. The editor has added nine footnotes to help 
clarify obscure references in the life or to fill out in- 
formation, but, of course, this in no way takes the 
place of a modern life of Alberti written with the 
benefit of all the scholarship which has been devoted 
to the subject during the last three centuries. 

The most useful parts of this book to the art historian 
are the bibliography, which discusses briefly recent 
scholarship on Alberti, and the 283 footnotes prepared 
by the editor as a commentary to the text. Many of the 
footnotes are simply references to other parts of Al- 
berti’s text, that is, the editor gives the specific location 
of a particular topic which Alberti says he will con- 
sider later, or they are references to the passage in 
Vitruvius which Alberti is quoting. However, there 
seems to be a certain inconsistency in the choice of what 
is footnoted. For example, on page 60, note 77 locates 
a Vitruvian reference, but in the next sentence when 
Pliny is quoted there is no footnote. Likewise on page 
24, note 51 is an interesting and detailed comment on 
the Theater of Pompey at Rome, which Alberti has 
mentioned, but on the same page there is no clarification 
of or reference to “the monstrous Folly and Vanity of 
Heliogabalus.” On the previous page, when Alberti 
discusses the Mausoleum built by Queen Artemisia, 
there is no explanation that this is the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus and no history. Is the Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia better known to the general public than 
the Theater of Pompey, which Alberti at least locates 
geographically? Or, on the other hand, is the history 
of the Theater of Pompey less well known to the 
architectural historian than that of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus? In other words, one is not sure for what 
type of reader the footnote is meant to be a help. Again 
on page 23, note 50, the editor explains Alberti’s men- 
tion of the “Royal Sepulcher” built by “Rhodope of 
Thrace, the famous Courtezan” as: ““This tomb is the 
third pyramid at Gizeh.” Very good and helpful, but 
which is the “third pyramid at Gizeh” and what is the 
source of this information? Nevertheless, I do not want 


available a theoretical work of fundamental, if rather archaic, 
importance, but one does not find it much quoted.” 
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to appear too harsh in respect to the footnotes, for most 
of them are very instructive and reveal both an exhaus- 
tive study of Alberti and a thorough knowledge of 
Renaissance architecture and its background. To add 
these notes and comments to a new English translation 
of Alberti would result in an extremely valuable and 
useful book, but then one would presumably have to 
pay more for it. 

There is, however, one small point which, I believe, 
any reader will lament and which could be readily 
corrected by the publisher. All the plates except the 
frontispiece are gathered together conveniently in the 
rear, beginning with Leoni’s plate 11, whereas the orig- 
inal plates were interspersed in the text. But the pub- 
lisher has not included plate references in the text, and 
the reader cannot quickly find the illustration to a par- 
ticular passage. There are a few exceptions: for exam- 
ple, Leoni’s plates mz and v are cited in the text, but 
always one number too short, so that when the text 
specifies plate 2 one is meant to look at the plate labeled 
ur. There is a page of notes to the illustrations which 
correctly locates the text pages relative to each plate, 
but this means that one has to work backwards. Choos- 
ing the plate one can find Alberti’s text in respect to it, 
but one cannot very easily find the plate from the text. 
The faults of this book are almost all a result of 
attempting to publish it inexpensively. 


DAVID R. COFFIN 
Princeton University 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, Caravaggio Studies, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955. Pp. 320; 118 figs.; 
136 pls. $25.00. 


Not long ago in this periodical Professor Fried- 
laender reviewed three monographs on Caravaggio, 
published in Italy and England shortly after the mem- 
orable exhibition of the master’s works held in Milan 
in 1951. He concluded his remarks on Mr. Hinks’ book 
with the following paragraph: “As a whole, Mr. Hinks’ 
book leaves the impression that there are many un- 
solved Caravaggio problems, and that the time is not 
yet ripe for a definitive monograph on Caravaggio. 
Clearly, this book is not intended to be such a mono- 
graph; it is, rather, a stimulating venture into a still 
largely uncharted territory” (ART BULLETIN, XXXVI, 
1954, p. 152). And at the end of his review of the 
books by Lionello Venturi and Roberto Longhi he 
noted that “neither author concerns himself with what 
seems to me to be of prime importance for understand- 
ing Caravaggio’s art: the significance of his religious 
content—a content through which Caravaggio at- 
tempted to evoke the most profound spiritual response” 
(ibid., XXXV, 1953, p. 318). Professor Friedlaender’s 
own book, long in preparation, eagerly awaited, and 
worthy of our most grateful reception, brilliantly fills 
the gap indicated in the second quotation while yet 
consciously and conscientiously submitting to the re- 
strictions stated in the first. 


After realizing, however regretfully, the full impact 
of the fact that the title of the present book is not 
Caravaggio but Caravaggio Studies, the reader is also 
prepared to realize that he gets much more than he 
has been promised. Foremost among these “bonuses,” 
which appear as independent sections of the book, I 
should place Part m1: Biographies and Documents. It 
contains the full texts of the Caravaggio biographies by 
Baglione, Bellori, Mancini, van Mander, and Sandrart, 
together with new, reliable English translations, and, 
in addition, all the documents (properly speaking) on 
Caravaggio’s life and works, in the same bilingual 
arrangement. The value of this full documentation of 
Caravaggio’s activity can hardly be overrated, and we 
are deeply indebted to the author for having achieved 
a most difficult task with exemplary circumspection. 
The convenient list of “Biographical Data” which pre- 
cedes the text (pp. xxili-xxviii) is a condensation of this 
part of the book. Part 1 provides us with a Catalogue 
Raisonné of all documented works of Caravaggio, an- 
other distinguished though somewhat more contro- 
versial feature of the book, to which I shall return later. 
The Studies proper consist of six chapters on Cara- 
vaggio’s art and an epilogue summarizing the last years 
of his life. In the first chapter, the author undertakes 
to analyze, with the greatest care and full consideration 
of its iconographical ancestry, the Conversion of Saul 
in the Cerasi Chapel, and, somewhat less fully, its 
companion piece, the Martyrdom of St. Peter. The 
second chapter deals with “Caravaggio’s Youth in 
Lombardy.” Since no works of this period have sur- 
vived—which is not to be wondered at, Caravaggio 
having left Lombardy at the age of fifteen or sixteen— 
the main concern of the author is to point out those 
elements of the master’s early Roman and mature style 
which can be more or less clearly connected with im- 
pressions gained during his youthful years in Milan, 
Bergamo, and other North Italian towns. In the third 
chapter, “Caravaggio and the Artistic Milieu of Rome,” 
the artist’s relationship to important aspects of Roman 
painting and painters at the time of his arrival is exam- 
ined. Chapter tv, “Some Special Problems Concerning 
Caravaggio’s Earlier Roman Works,” is divided into 
“‘Juvenilia” (a discussion of the Bacchus, the Boy 
Bitten by a Lizard, and the Medusa), ““Two Cases of 
Persiflage Directed at Michelangelo” (St. John the 
Baptist and Amor Victorious), and “Two Religious 
Figures Related to the Genre Paintings” (Magdalene 
and the first St. Matthew). The fifth chapter is entirely 
dedicated to the many vexing problems still raised by 
the paintings in the Contarelli Chapel. Finally, the sixth 
chapter, in my opinion the most important part of the 
book, discusses ““Caravaggio’s Character and Religion” ; 
it is the first fully convincing presentation of this 
extremely significant and long neglected aspect of the 
master’s art. 


The analysis of the Conversion of Saul is subtitled 
“an introduction to the art of Caravaggio.” It admira- 
bly fulfills this task, and I am certain that it will not 
only prompt many readers to work out for themselves 
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similar analyses of other works of Caravaggio but that 
it will also give them valuable methodical guidance in 
doing so. Needless to say, the thorough interpretation of 
this consummate masterpiece also helps to lay the foun- 
dation for much of what the chapter on Caravaggio’s 
character and religion elucidates in broader contexts. 
The survey of the iconography of the Conversion is 
richly illustrated with examples ranging from Byzan- 
tine book illumination, via Raphael and Michelangelo, 
to the most recent Manneristic and early Baroque repre- 
sentations. As in all good analyses of great works of 
art, the comparison with other representations of the 
same subject serves primarily to bring out the unique 
qualities of the painting under consideration: its em- 
phasis upon the whole point of the miraculous event, 
its magnificent use of light as the carrier of the divine 
message, the monumental simplicity of its structure, 
and its deep sincerity. But this does not mean that Cara- 
vaggio eschewed taking from others whatever he found 
advantageous to adapt to his own purposes, even though 
such “borrowing” occurs less frequently with him than 
it does with Raphael, Rubens, and perhaps even Rem- 
brandt. In the case of the Conversion of Saul, Moretto 
was as close a precursor of Caravaggio (and Michel- 
angelo as sharp a contrast) as the author is able to 
adduce, particularly with regard to his economy of 
means; to the prefigurations of the position of Saul one 
might perhaps add the rather close parallel found in 
Zelotti’s altarpiece of 1572 in the Cathedral of Vicenza 
(Venturi, 1x, 4, fig. 711). That the horse in Cara- 
vaggio’s composition has as its “direct model” (p. 8) 
Diirer’s Large Horse of 1505 I fail to see. The analysis 
of the Martyrdom of St. Peter is short but no less per- 
spicacious. Again, Michelangelo’s version serves as the 
most conspicuous contrast: Caravaggio’s treatment of 
the subject is a “‘masterpiece of condensation” even 
though its asymmetrical structure may owe something 
to Michelangelo’s. While the author was once inclined 
to credit Guido Reni with leadership in this respect 
(Journal of the Warburg Institute, vitI, 1945, pp. 
152ff.), he now (see also ART BULLETIN, XXXVI, 1954, 
p. I51 n. 3) contents himself with pointing to. the 
Bolognese master as having painted his representation 
of the scene “at just about the (same) time”; in fact, 
since we now know that the Cerasi paintings were 
finished in 1601, their priority seems quite assured. (It 
may be noted in passing that Rubens’ Erection of the 
Cross of 1610 was not painted for the Cathedral in 
Antwerp [p. 30] but for St. Walburga.) 

The chapter on “Caravaggio’s Youth in Lombardy” 
deserves praise for its careful methodical analysis of 
the North Italian “background” of the master’s style. 
Naturally, it is the early Roman oeuvre that most 
clearly reflects such North Italian antecedents, al- 
though traces can still be detected in some of Cara- 
vaggio’s last works. Peterzano, Figino, and the Campi 
in Milan, Savoldo’s Milanese works, Romanino, Lotto, 
Moretto, are all linked to Caravaggio, cautiously and 
in search of exact testimony. Notwithstanding recent 
efforts to prove the contrary, Venice proper remains 
practically silent in this context; with a few desultory 


exceptions, the art of Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, and 
the Bassani has not provided essential contributions to 
the making of Caravaggio’s style. In this connection, 
we find the very enlightening remark: “This is one of 
the fundamental differences between the art of Titian 
and that of Caravaggio: Titian leads to the full Baroque 
movement of mass and color in Rubens and Delacroix, 
whereas Caravaggio’s Giorgionism prepares the way 
for the restrained art of Velasquez and Manet” (p. 
50). It is also interesting to note that here, as in so 
many other cases, it was “the generation of his grand- 
fathers” whose art fascinated the young master; the 
“Jate sixteenth-century revival of the so-called Gior- 
gionesque art of Lotto and Romanino certainly awak- 
ened the strongly anti-manneristic tendencies which 
we find evidenced in Caravaggio’s works” (p. 42). 

It is perhaps not quite correct to say that “in any 
case” (p. 57) Caravaggio must have arrived in Rome 
in 1589 or shortly thereafter; we simply do not know 
how many years elapsed between the completion of his 
apprenticeship with Peterzano in 1588 (if he com- 
pleted it) and his arrival in Rome. However, the 
author’s description of the artistic milieu which Cara- 
vaggio entered in Rome in the early nineties is a 
masterpiece of circumspect analysis of a situation which 
is hard to define. The artists who must have impressed 
Caravaggio are carefully considered and briefly charac- 
terized: Muziano, F. Zuccari, Cr. Roncalli, Niccolo 
Pomarancio, and, last but not least, the Cavaliere 
d’Arpino. The discussion of the artistic relationship 
between Caravaggio and Annibale Carracci is perhaps 
somewhat scanty, as is the treatment of Caravaggio’s 
attitude toward the masters of the Roman High Renais- 
sance. The author does say that “the paintings which 
Caravaggio saw in the Sistine Chapel, the Stanze, and 
the Farnesina were incomparably more decisive for 
the formation of his art than were any of the works 
of the lesser artists whom we have discussed in this 
chapter” (p. 78), but of this the reader might want 
to see clearer proof than is actually forthcoming in 
any part of the book. 

The first of the special problems concerning Cara- 
vaggio’s earlier Roman works is intimately connected 
with the origins of still-life and genre painting. It is 
most plausible to assume that paintings like the Bacchus 
in Florence are the more personal variants of the kind 
of hack work of flowers and fruit that the young 
painter had to do in his early Roman years; but it 
seems doubtful to me that as early as 1582 still lifes 
and genre scenes were available on the popular market 
in any numbers. For still lifes, this does not even seem 
to be certain of the Northerners, and the paintings of 
Lodewijk van den Bosch which van Mander mentions 
were most probably done in water color (Oud Hol- 
land, vit, 1890, p. 240) and for connoisseurs rather 
than for popular consumption (which I think is true 
of early Italian genre pictures as well). Whether 
Caravaggio’s one still life (Ambrosiana), not a very 
early work in any case, was actually planned as still life 
pure and simple is not quite certain. If it was, it was a 
more extraordinary event than the author seems to 
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assume (the works of Mao Salini, to which he points, 
are much later; see G. Testori in Paragone, v, March 
1954, p- 20), and I would maintain the same with 
regard to Caravaggio’s genre paintings. However, Pro- 
fessor Friedlaender’s analysis of the special mood which 
pervades Caravaggio’s works of this kind in contrast to 
comparable Italian and Northern examples is excellent. 
I confess to remaining unconvinced by the author’s in- 
terpretation of the Capitoline (and Doria) St. John the 
Baptist and the Victorious Cupid in Berlin as “two cases 
of persiflage directed at Michelangelo.” While the 
Michelangelesque attitudes of the two paintings, and 
even some specific connection with their supposed tar- 
gets (Erythraecan Sibyl and Victory), are undeniable, 
they may well be “parodies”—in the neutral sense of 
the word as used in music history—rather than traves- 
ties proper. In fact, one could argue that it was to the 
purpose of justification, rather than persiflage, that the 
very unorthodox rendering of St. John as a nude youth 
in a daring attitude was likened to a figure which, 
though similarly mundane, was found on the ceiling of 
the Pope’s own chapel. Using a religious subject for an 
artistic persiflage does not look Caravaggesque to me; 
and it seems indeed impossible to doubt that the com- 
position was intended as a St. John, the more so as the 
Borghese picture, which likewise shows a youth with a 
ram, was called a St. John as early as 1613 (see D. 
Mahon in Artists in Seventeenth Century Rome, 
Wildenstein Exhibition Catalogue, London, 1955, p. 
23, who rightly emphasizes the priority of the Capi- 
toline version). By the same token, I find it difficult 
to believe that the Berlin picture, in spite of its saucy 
emphasis on the “Omnia vincit Amor” lesson, “must 
have appeared as an outrage bordering on sacrilege to 
those still adhering to Michelangelesque canons,” and 
that “the whole attitude of Caravaggio’s figure lends 
an air of uncompromising travesty to the Platonic impli- 
cations of Michelangelo’s tragic masterpiece, and in 
fact to the whole Renaissance ideal of love” (pp. g1f.). 
The following discussions of the Doria Magdalene, and 
particularly of the first St. Matthew, are most valuable. 
Although the configuration of the Saint and his angel 
was well prepared in such works as Figino’s drawings 
in Windsor, his painting in San Raffaele in Milan 
(Longhi, Paragone, v, July, 1954, p. 37), and Peter- 
zano’s fresco in the Certosa di Garegnano (illustrated 
but not discussed by the author), the lost masterpiece 
remains an outstanding example of Caravaggio’s 
“democratization” of religious figures, in fact one in 
which he outdid the Bible, to which the Saint appeared 
as a cultured gentleman (in the sense adopted by Cara- 
vaggio himself in the Calling). 

The chapter on the Contarelli Chapel contains a 
welcome digest of the documents recently discovered by 
Hess, Mahon, and others, and their impact on the 
complex stylistic situation. The author tends to date 
the first St. Matthew between 1595 and 1597, i.e., he 
considers it possible that it was begun prior to the 
promissory note of 1597 which refers to the continua- 
tion of Arpino’s work in the chapel and he suggests a 
start even on the lateral canvases prior to the latter 


date, albeit as an “unofficial” job (which does not look 
very convincing to me). The iconographical analysis 
of these two scenes yields some interesting results. It is 
amusing to be reminded of the fact that Sandrart had 
already indulged in our game of stating a “borrowing” 
by Caravaggio for the Calling (from a Holbein wood- 
cut). As to the derivation of the executioner in the 
Martyrdom, Professor Friedlaender refers to Niccolo 
Pomarancio’s Martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket 
(which, incidentally, is known not only from the en- 
graving reproduced in fig. 76 but also from a prepara- 
tory drawing in Gottingen; see my note in Old Master 
Drawings, x, June 1935, p. 13): a similarity is un- 
deniable, and the same is true, as the author observes, 
of the relationship to the executioner in Muziano’s 
Martyrdom of St. Matthew in S. Maria in Aracoeli 
(which may reflect studies made by Muziano for the 
Contarelli Chapel frescoes commissioned to him in 
1565). I cannot agree with the author when he 
minimizes these connections in favor of one with 
Titian’s Death of St. Peter Martyr, maintaining that 
Caravaggio took his central group from this composi- 
tion “almost without alteration” (p. 50): at least with 
regard to the executioner, the differences seem far too 
great to me. The “centrifugal” force active in the fore- 
ground figures of the final version of the Martyrdom 
is, however, convincingly connected with Raphael’s 
Ananias. That our understanding of the works in the 
Contarelli Chapel has been far from complete is well 
illustrated by the recent convincing demonstration of 
the fact that the Calling is not an indoor scene at all 
but has been set im front of the customs office (W. 
Schéne, Uber das Licht in der Malerei, Berlin, 1954, 
p. 138, with a very important discussion of the nature 
of Caravaggio’s light, pp. 135ff. and 166ff.). 

As mentioned before, I consider the chapter on 
“Caravaggio’s Character and Religion” the very core 
of the present book. It is a masterful essay on a long 
neglected yet crucial facet of Caravaggio’s art, excel- 
lently prepared for by the analyses of the Conversion 
of Saul in the first chapter and the Contarelli scenes 
in the fifth. True, several pertinent remarks are found 
in previous monographs, but (apart from the fact that 
even some recent writers have demonstrated a palpable 
inability to grasp the depth of Caravaggio’s religious 
feeling and its visual interpretation) nobody had made 
a careful investigation of the religious climate of the 
Rome of Caravaggio’s time in search of parallel phe- 
nomena—parallel to what the author considers the 
greatest among Caravaggio’s works, those done be- 
tween 1600 and the fatal May of 1606, with their 
“union of the sublime and the humble, of the monu- 
mental and the spiritual,” works of which he has the 
right to say, “Since Masaccio’s work in the Brancacci 
Chapel, nothing had been created in Italian painting of 
such monumental sobriety and directness” (p. 120). 
After touching upon some (admittedly minor) similari- 
ties between Caravaggio’s synthesis of mystery and 
realism and certain passages in Ignatius of Loyola’s 
Exercitia Spiritualia, he introduces as the closest parallel 
to the essence of Caravaggio’s creed the personality and 
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faith of San Filippo Neri, the “Christian Socrates”: the 
popular “low church” movement of the Filippini was 
privileged to find in Caravaggio its most profound 
interpreter. Even though he may not ever have been 
a member of Filippo’s “inner circle,” several facts seem 
to point to some connection between him and the Filip- 
pini—about as many as point to Rembrandt’s connec- 
tion with the Mennonites (which, incidentally, has been 
somewhat overstated by the author on p. 129). How- 
ever this may be, the basic resemblance between Filippo 
Neri’s religious attitude and Caravaggio’s art is too 
great to be discredited even by a total lack of external 
contacts. Caravaggio’s altarpieces did provoke the ob- 
jections and even the disgust of the conservatives in 
ecclesiastical as well as artistic matters but they obviously 
won the admiration not only of unprejudiced art lovers 
and of the younger generation of artists but also of 
those ecclesiastics who were in sympathy, open or 
clandestine, with the “low church” movements and 
were capable of understanding the unique synthesis of 
deep humility and penetrating spiritual insight which 
characterizes Caravaggio’s greatest religious paintings. 
I may be guilty of bias when I state that the epilogue 
(‘“Finis,” pp. 130-135) struck me as an anticlimax 
because of its cool attitude toward Caravaggio’s post- 
Roman works (1606-1609), only few of which are 
accorded a positive if very cursory treatment. Though 
partly ruined and at first sight ungainly, these works, 
which inaugurated an entirely new style, are to my 
mind (as they are to Mr. Hinks’) no less essential for 
an understanding of the whole Caravaggio than Rem- 
brandt’s works after 1660 are for an understanding 
of the whole Rembrandt. It is here that the reader may 
be most forcefully reminded of the fact that this is a 
book entitled Caravaggio Studies, not Caravaggio, and 
that we may have to wait quite some time yet for a 
definitive work on the master (a work which would 
also have the task of introducing acceptable criteria for 
the use of such terms as tenebroso and chiaroscuro). 


A similar impression emerges from the study of the 
Catalogue Raisonné. In the introduction to this section 
of the book the author states: “By limiting Caravaggio’s 
work to paintings mentioned in the three principal 
sources—Baglione, Bellori, and Mancini—and identi- 
fying them, in so far as it is possible, with corresponding 
works in churches and collections, we have a solid 
foundation for the reconstruction of Caravaggio’s 
oeuvre. In fact, almost every painting which is at- 
tributed to Caravaggio and which is not mentioned in 
the sources can, in my opinion, be eliminated. Of 
course there is always the possibility that certain paint- 
ings by Caravaggio may have escaped the notice of 
his biographers. As is usually the case, this is especially 
true for his earliest works. Until now, however, no 
undisputed painting is known which is not mentioned 
in the sources” (p. 139). Such a severely restricted 
catalogue is indeed of tremendous value, particularly 
in the face of the uncritical expansionism which research 
on Caravaggio has not always been able to avoid, and 
we must grant the author that his last sentence cannot 


as yet be clearly refuted. On the other hand, the im- 
pression created by the foregoing statement that there 
exists something like a consensus on the identification 
of the works mentioned in the three principal sources 
is not borne out by the catalogue itself. True, many of 
the discrepancies of opinion refer to choices between 
more or less identical versions of a given composition, 
or to decisions on the originality of a unique version, but 
even here the extent of the lack of unanimity is most 
disturbing. Are the two Borghese genre pictures (nos. 
3 and 4A) originals or copies? Is the Hartford St. 
Francis an original? Which of the two versions of the 
Boy Bitten by a Lizard is the original? Are both ver- 
sions of the Fortune Teller by Caravaggio? Has the 
Sciarra Cardsharpers been rediscovered or not? Were 
there really two original versions of the Sleeping Cupid? 
But there exist disagreements on pictures mentioned in 
the sources which are even more serious. For instance, 
Baglione mentions rejected earlier versions of the two 
Cerasi Chapel pictures: is the Odescalchi Conversion 
of Saul the first version of this subject or not, and if not, 
why not?—a question which must be answered satis- 
factorily, the more so as the Odescalchi picture is 
actually painted on cypress wood as the contract stipu- 
lates. Is the Paris Wignacourt the painting mentioned 
by the sources, and if not, why not? What of the 
Maffeo Barberini? The Paul V? There is uncertainty 
everywhere even regarding the “documented” works. 
What, then, are our chances of achieving a consensus 
concerning the merely attributed pictures (see the long 
list compiled by Baumgart, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstge- 
schichte, xvul, 1954, p. 196)? Admirable though the 
author’s skepticism is, it cannot but prompt discourage- 
ment in this respect—as long as our criteria of accept- 
ance and refusal have not been drastically improved. 

I am taking the liberty of adding a few critical re- 
marks on details of the Catalogue Raisonné—as always 
at the risk of seeming to misrepresent the correct total 
on a balance sheet which shows so many positive and 
so few negative items. 


No. g. Sometimes the author’s attempts at exact 
dating of pictures mentioned in the sources seem to 
go too far, as when he says of the Cardsharpers that 
“the composition must be a fairly early one, since it 
was bought by Cardinal del Monte. However, it cannot 
be too early because of the resemblance of the young 
man on the right to the so-called Spada in the Calling 
of St. Matthew.” Surely the resemblance between the 
two young men has no bearing on the date of execution 
of the pictures; and the Cardinal del Monte did not die 
until after 1625. 

No. 11. On an interesting free copy of the Lenin- 
grad Lute Player in the Palazzo Barberini, see Hinks, 
p. 98. 

No. 19. The composition of the Walk to Emmaus 
mentioned by Baglione as being in the collection of 
Ciriaco Mattei cannot have been preserved in the 
Hampton Court picture reproduced on plate 23. Al- 
though the author has been most outspoken in his insist- 
ence (contra Longhi and Hinks) that this picture 
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represents Christ and the Two Disciples on the Road 
to Emmaus (see ART BULLETIN, XXXVI, 1954, Pp. 
150), his interpretation of the subject is unacceptable 
for the simple reason that in no source, literary or pic- 
torial, has either of the Emmaus disciples ever been 
identified with St. Peter or any other fish-carrying 
saint. I am also convinced that the Hampton Court 
picture has nothing to do with Caravaggio himself: its 
isocephaly is as uncaravaggesque as its facial types. 

No. 23. The author’s attempt to date the Amore 
Vincitore as late as 1603 seems to be based on inconclu- 
sive documentary and unconvincing stylistic evidence. 
(See also Denis Mahon in the Wildenstein Catalogue 
of 1955 cited above on p. 60. The unequivocal dating 
in 1603 appears on p. 94.) 

No. 29. One of the most valuable contributions of 
the Catalogue Raisonné is found on the pages concern- 
ing the Vienna Madonna of the Rosary. Independently 
of Hinks, the author has come to the conclusion that 
this altarpiece was most probably the one begun in 1604 
or 1605 for the Duke of Modena, and that it was 
removed from Rome to Naples in 1606 before being 
offered for sale by a group of new owners in 1607. 
That the style of the painting does not fit too well into 
the Naples period but rather corresponds to the later 
Roman works (as already stated by Mahon) cannot 
be doubted; on the other hand, the testimony of 
Pourbus and the very low price for which Caravaggio 
undertook to deliver the picture destined for Modena 
(see docs. 61-62) do not speak for this identification 
(R. Jullian, La Revue des Arts, v, 1955, p. 81). 
However this may be, the author now adds the sug- 
gestion that Caravaggio actually never finished the 
picture and that “the completion of the Madonna of 
the Rosary by other hands would explain the uneven- 
ness of its quality.” He convincingly points to the “lack 
of decisive character” in the face of the Madonna, the 
“weak and mechanical” shape of the curtain, and the 
strangeness of the donor’s portrait on the left. He is 
tempted to make Lodewijk Finson (part owner of the 
picture in 1617 and an avowed Caravaggio copyist and 
imitator) responsible for these additions, but, as far as 
I can see, the impugned parts of the picture do not bear 
this out, least of all the portrait of the donor. In this 
connection it may be worth mentioning that Caravaggio 
scholars have overlooked an article published in 1885 
by N. de Roever in Oud Holland (11, p. 186) which 
clarifies—and in a sense obscures—the history of the 
Madonna of the Rosary. Abraham Vinck, after Fin- 
son’s death late in 1617 the sole owner of the picture, 
had a son-in-law by the name of Simon Glaude or 
Glauwe, who after the death of Vinck in 1619 (see 
Oud Holland, tv, 1886, p. 8) and of his wife in 1621, 
packed up some of the most valuable pictures in Vinck’s 
collection, took them south, and sold them. Several of 
them were purchased in Antwerp, where Rubens was 
a customer, others in Rotterdam. Among three which 
were shown in Bois-le-Duc was a Rosary, estimated at 
200 guilders and not identical with either Caravaggio’s 
original or the copy of it by Finson which sold for 
600 guilders in 1630 (mentioned by the author on 


p. 201), because the copy offered by Glauwe still rested 
with him in 1645. To this information de Roever 
added that Glauwe “sent a picture by Caravaggio, 
estimated at 600 guilders, to Rome.” From all we 
know we must conclude that this was the Madonna 
of the Rosary, which is sure to have been in Vinck’s 
possession. But was it really sent to Rome? De Roever 
noted that he derived this information “from the bill 
and an account concerning Glauwe’s stewardship and 
some other documents deposited at the (Amsterdam) 
orphan chamber, box 301.” Perhaps our Dutch col- 
leagues will be able to solve this puzzle for us. In any 
case, the Madonna of the Rosary was in Antwerp 
when Lucas Vorsterman made an (unfortunately un- 
dated) engraving of it which Professor Friedlaender 
illustrates, noting that the donor represented in it is an 
entirely different person from the one shown in the 
painting today. Pursuing this track a little further one 
finds some evidence regarding Caravaggio’s painting 
which, if I am not mistaken, strikingly bears out the 
author’s stylistic findings. The donor represented in 
the second state of the print is, as Henri Hymans has 
shown in his monograph on Vorsterman (Brussels, 
1893, p. 91, no. 47), none other than Anthony Triest, 
patron of Rubens and van Dyck, and Bishop of Ghent 
since 1622. The second state of the print is dedicated 
to him (as bishop, thus after 1622), and the resem- 
blance with other portraits is convincing. Possibly he 
was expected to purchase (or to donate) the altarpiece. 
However, there exists a unique impression of the first 
state of the same print (Fig. 1; I owe the photograph 
to the kindness of the Keeper of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum), in which not 
only the dedication to Triest but also the entire figure 
of the donor is missing, together with all modeling in 
the face of the Madonna and the entire body of the 
Christ Child. Now the incompleteness of a print can 
have purely print-technical reasons, but in this case 
such an explanation would be patently unconvincing. 
Since the donor represented in the second state is clearly 
not the person now visible on the painting anyway, 
the empty spot in the first state is even more likely to 
refer to an empty spot on the painting itself. But Pro- 
fessor Friedlaender was clearly right not only in elimi- 
nating Caravaggio as the painter of the donor but also 
in suggesting that Caravaggio did not finish the Christ 
Child and the Madonna. While the completion of the 
curtain in the first state of his engraving may have 
offered no problem to Vorsterman, he evidently wanted 
to make further studies for those other unfinished parts 
of the painting which presented a greater challenge to 
him; and indeed, neither his own rendering of the face 
of the Madonna in the second state, nor even that of 
the painting in its present state, fully correspond to 
Caravaggio’s outline preserved in the first state of the 
engraving. To conclude from the void on the right side 
of the engraving (later occupied by the donor’s por- 
trait) what Caravaggio’s intentions were is a hazardous 
undertaking; the contour of that void does not quite 
match the contour of either Vorsterman’s portrait of 
the bishop or the one of the present donor. But what 
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about the identity of the latter? His portrait was there 
by 1636, as is borne out by Pieter Neefs’ painting of 
that year in Amsterdam (J. Hess in Commentari, v, 
1954, p. 278, pl. yxxvi, fig. 6; Mr. Denis Mahon 
kindly informed me that Neefs’ picture is fully reliable 
in this respect). Hess’s identification of the donor with 
Don Marzio Colonna (ibid., p. 279) is not likely to 
be accepted. Was he, in spite of Hess’s doubts, the most 
generous of those who—perhaps after Triest had failed 
to do so—helped the Dominicans to purchase the altar- 
piece? Possibly he was that Amsterdam merchant and 
art patron Cooymans, who not only collected works by 
Manfredi (Friedlaender, p. 198) but was also, during 
his Roman days, a faithful protector of Annibale Car- 
racci (see Sandrart’s Academie, ed. A. R. Peltzer, 
p. 274). About 1763, the donor was said to have been 
painted by van Dyck. Apparently, the job must have 
been done by a master who was well capable of adjust- 
ing his own style to Caravaggio’s. Could not that 
painter have been van Dyck after all? 

No. 34. In connection with the Seven Acts of 
Mercy, the author speaks of the “unusual motif” of the 
Caritas Romana. André Pigler has dedicated a little- 
known, well-illustrated article to the iconography of 
this story, which is much more frequent than is gen- 
erally assumed (“Valére Maxime et l’iconographie des 
temps moderne,” Hommage a Alexis Petrovics, Buda- 
pest, 1934, pp. 81ff. [in Hungarian] and 213ff. 
[French résumé] ), and has reproduced an engraving 
of 1542 (a variant of the one by Reverdy mentioned by 
our author on p. 209), which with its slanting position 
of the prison wall and its crowded configuration comes 
closer to Caravaggio’s painting than Pierino del Vaga’s 
rendering of the story. 

No. 35. There is no cogent reason to doubt Pieter 
Lastman’s connoisseurship with regard to the authen- 
ticity of a Crucifixion of St. Andrew which was sold, 
not “in the sale of Abraham Vinck in 1619” (as first 
erroneously suggested by the editors of the document) 
but in the sale of Finson’s property held by his heirs in 
Vinck’s house in 1617 (Oud Holland, iv, 1886, p. 8); 
this may well have been a picture different from the 
one in Spain. I do not think that the description of 
the latter as containing “three executioners and one 
woman” really deviates from the Toledo copy (which 
is wrongly located at Barcelona in the caption to plate 
64). A much better version of this composition has just 
come to light at the Bordeaux exhibition (see also 
Kunstchronik, vil, 1955, pp. 250, 262). 


The Princeton University Press has bestowed great 
care on the book; unfortunately, however, it is marred 
by a large number of misprints and errors in ref- 
erences. It is discouraging to find, right on the first 
page of the text, the bibliography—and a somewhat 
meager one at that—referred to as printed on p. 317 
while in reality it is found on p. 136; on pp. 202-204, 
plate references are numbered 40-42 instead of 41-43; 


* F, Lippmann and C. Hofstede de Groot, Original Drawings 
by Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn, 1v Series in 10 portfolios, 


on one page (183) the reader is twice misdirected (to 
document 42 instead of 46, and to document 45 in- 
stead of page 255). The reference to plate 23 under 
cat. no. 48 is erroneous. Usually no attention is called 
to reproductions inserted in the text. Many of the mis- 
prints are harmless but some are not: on p. 205, 
Wybrand de Geest from Leeuwarden becomes Wy- 
brand der Geert from Laenwerden, and this is by no 
means the only case of grim mutilation of a name. 

The reproduction of the entire corpus of works 
recognized by the author is another “bonus” of these 
Studies for which we have to be very grateful, and 
the selection of the photographs is excellent. But the 
printing of the plates is disappointing in its rather uni- 
form sootiness, and the bleeding of many details is 
highly objectionable. 


In spite of minor criticisms, the book is a major 
achievement for which we are profoundly indebted to 
Professor Friedlaender. It brilliantly illuminates one 
essential aspect of the art of one of the greatest painters 
of all time, helps clarify many others, provides us with 
reliable tools for further research, and displays on 
almost every page that synthesis of scholarly conscien- 
tiousness, mature wisdom, and youthful enthusiasm 
which we have learned to expect—and go on expecting 
—from an author whose only reaction to the biblical 
years seems to have been continued growth. 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


OTTO BENESCH, The Drawings of Rembrandt. First 
complete edition, in six volumes. Vols. 1 and m (The 
Leiden Years, The Early Amsterdam Period, 1625- 
1640). London, Phaidon Press, 1954. Pp. 136; 
595 figs. $60.00. 


This important publication has been eagerly expected 
by Rembrandt specialists as well as by the large public 
of Rembrandt admirers, since no complete edition of 
the master’s whole corpus of drawings has ever been 
undertaken. And it must be said at once: the first two 
volumes, dealing with Rembrandt’s early period up to 
1640, live up to the importance of the occasion by the 
quality of the bookmaking and the reproductions, and, 
above all, by the high scholarly standard of the editor’s 
work. 

There existed a good many published selections of 
Rembrandt’s drawings, from Friedrich Lippmann’s 
impressive full-size reproductions* down to Benesch’s 
excellent Phaidon edition (2 volumes, 1947). The 
first catalogue aiming at completeness, and still in- 
dispensable to all Rembrandt scholars, was Hofstede 
de Groot’s Die Handzeichnungen Rembrandts, which 
appeared on the three hundredth anniversary of the 
master’s birth (1906). W. R. Valentiner’s two “Klas- 
siker der Kunst” volumes, published in 1925 and 1934, 


1888-1911, London and Berlin. 
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went a long way to inform public and specialist alike 
about the incredible range and richness of Rembrandt’s 
draughtsmanship in a well-organized work, full of 
constructive criticism. But Valentiner did not finish this 
opus. The third volume, which was to include the 
landscapes, all genre scenes, and figure studies, re- 
mained undone. 

To these landmarks of Rembrandt research by Hof- 
stede de Groot and Valentiner should be added the 
important catalogues of the great European collec- 
tions, such as those by A. M. Hind (London, 1915), 
J. Kruse (Stockholm, published in The Hague, 1922), 
F. Lugt (Paris, 1933), M. D. Henkel (Amsterdam, 
published in The Hague, 1942). The writer of this 
review was responsible for the Berlin catalogue (Berlin, 
1930). Among these Frits Lugt’s work is outstanding 
by wealth of information and competence of judgment. 
Valentiner gave generous credit to all of them and 
also to Gustav Falck (Copenhagen), whose many fine 
observations did not all find their way into print but 
were gratefully received by the circle of Rembrandt 
connoisseurs. There was much personal contact in the 
twenties among these various specialists, and due in no 
small measure to this kind of friendly international 
cooperation the advance of that generation over Hof- 
stede de Groot’s valiant first effort was considerable. 

But is not such progress from generation to genera- 
tion natural, since our knowledge widens by a 
efforts? This question cannot be answered with : 
outright yes. It would be so if progress were ner tga a 
matter of knowledge and did not also depend upon 
the quality of the individual critic’s judgment. It is true 
that this quality is bound up with the general standard 
of the critic’s generation, but it depends even more on 
his personal faculties, both tangible and intangible, in- 
stinctive and rational. Perception, imagination, dis- 
crimination, power of observation and of reasoning 
come into play, besides the all-important knowledge. 
The method employed is not irrelevant, and a proper 
self-criticism or, let us say, consciousness of a critic’s 
limitations, as well as a sense of balance, are badly 
needed in order to form the right decisions. All of this 
perhaps goes without saying, but hardly appears on the 
surface of the critic’s work, and therefore it might not 
be superfluous to mention it as an inescapable limitation 
for the critic and his reviewer alike. They can only 
argue about the rational part of their judgment with 
rational arguments, after which considerable disagree- 
ment is still possible for the reasons given above. On 
the other hand, the criticism of Rembrandt drawings is 
by no means in as bad a situation as that of the Michel- 
angelo drawings, where, after much thorough discus- 
sion during three successive generations, one still en- 
counters with almost every second drawing four to five 
dissenting opinions. Nevertheless, considering the falli- 
bility of the individual critic and the fact that there are 
still a good many borderline cases which no single 
critic’s judgment could solve at this stage, once and 
for all, it might be best not to force the issue of authen- 
tication with each and every drawing to the alternative 
of a straight yes or no, but to allow different degrees of 


certainty. Frits Lugt has done this admirably in his 
Louvre catalogue. With Benesch one would at times 
wish for a little more of that healthy uncertainty which 
need not be a confession of impotence, but rather a 
reflection of the author’s consciousness of a critic’s 
limitations. This, however, is a minor and only occa- 
sional flaw in Benesch’s altogether impressive work, and 
I do not hesitate to add that I have high respect for the 
judgment of the author, who, in his long practice at 
the Albertina, has added many important acquisitions to 
one of the leading European collections and has devel- 
oped a solid connoisseurship as well as a comprehensive 
knowledge of master drawings in almost every field. 
Let us now proceed to the analysis of Benesch’s work 
as for method, organization, and remarks in detail. To 
be sure, Benesch does not pronounce any method, but 
it is clearly implied in his work, and it seems to me 
that he employs in the first place the stylistic and the 
chronological test to establish authenticity. As for style 
he concentrates primarily on the graphic treatment, on 
the specific types of line and shading which the artist 
applies. This is certainly one good criterion, but, I 
feel, one should go further than just relating the 
details of the graphic vocabulary. Its function in the 
master’s hand, its qualitative application, is more im- 
portant than the mere identity of strokes or types of 
shading. Pupils often use the master’s graphic vocabu- 
lary, yet lack the ability to apply it with the same quali- 
tative effect. I do not mean to say that Benesch neglects 
quality in his judgment; however, he does at times 
overvalue such graphic details as an argument for 
authenticity, in his eagerness to give tangible proofs. 
Closely related to the stylistic test, and in Benesch’s 
method of the utmost importance, is the chronological 
one. If a work fits into a definite place in the artist’s 
development (by the graphic style and otherwise), this 
seems to him a kind of ultimate test for its authenticity. 
This again sounds very reasonable. But here also lurk 
dangers for the critic who applies this test too narrowly 
or too rigidly. Benesch, as he did earlier in his extensive 
article on Rembrandt in Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler- 
lexikon (which appeared as a separate publication in 
1935 under the title Rembrandt, Werk und For- 
schung), presses this method very far by closely tying 
each single work—whether painting, etching, or draw- 
ing—into an extremely fine network of the artist’s 
dev elopment, often allowing no more than one or two 
years’ margin for the chronological definition. While 
this attitude is very logical, it implies that the critic 
knows exactly what the artist could do, let us say, in 
1632 or 1635—and that Rembrandt’s genius had, so 
to speak, no wider range than the critic’s concept of it. 
The dangers of this overtight method become clear 
when we consider the explosive character of Rem- 
brandt’s draughtsmanship, its many fluctuations, cross- 
currents, and recurrences, in other words, the immense 
flexibility of his genius. Benesch himself feels this, now 
and then, when he speaks of recurrent trends in the 
master’s development (cat. 160), or of basic differ- 
ences between the graphic style of imaginary composi- 
tions and that of studies from life (cat. 367). But then 
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he can quarrel sharply with another critic about a dif- 
ference of one or two years, and, on the other hand, 
find himself unable to come to a conclusion about the 
date of a most important drawing at the Albertina (cat. 
395). There he must leave open whether it is 1632 
or about 1635, depending upon the still unsolved 
identity of the model: if it is Rembrandt’s sister Lisbeth, 
the date of 1632 is in order and the drawing can be 
considered a preliminary study for a Bathsheba painting 
of that year; if, on the other hand, Saskia is represented, 
it could not originate before 1634 and is, by all prob- 
ability, a preliminary sketch for the etching of 1635 
called The Jewish Bride. Such admission of inability 
to date by the graphic style with the utmost precision 
is only natural; with Benesch, however, it seems some- 
what inconsistent with his constant demand for a very 
sharp dating, almost year by year. The broader dating 
of Hofstede de Groot, of Hind, of Lugt and others 
seems, therefore, more satisfactory. Hind has perhaps 
been too broad, here and there, and not always accurate 
in the distinction between early and late. Lugt, on the 
other hand, seems to go just as far as one can without 
straining a critic’s natural limitations. 

Now and then Benesch quotes the relationship to a 
painting (or etching) as a proof of a drawing’s authen- 
ticity. The underlying idea is clear. If a drawing can 
be shown to be a preliminary sketch for an authentic 
work of the master, its authenticity is established. But 
here again lies danger, even for the experienced con- 
noisseur, if he does not apply an adequate quality judg- 
ment as the ultimate test for his attribution. As the 
large group of eighteenth century forgeries of Rem- 
brandt’s drawings in Munich proves—and here I am in 
some disagreement with Benesch—there were, already 
at that early stage, clever forgers who intentionally 
gave to their products the appearance of preliminary 
sketches for authentic paintings. Thus they could best 
hope to fool the connoisseurs of their day. And one can 
add: even in our time this trick has not completely 
lost its effectiveness. 

In the organization of his material Benesch deviates 
considerably from Valentiner. Valentiner remained 
strictly within the order by subject matter and applied 
the chronological arrangement only within each subject. 
This has the great advantage of allowing us to con- 
centrate on the development of every single topic in 
Rembrandt’s work. Furthermore, Valentiner included 
the questionable drawings (and not only -copies of lost 
originals). So he himself does not stand as the ultimate 
judge in these borderline cases, but allows others also 
to form their opinions. It has been argued that, as a 
consequence of this arrangement and of Valentiner’s 
often tentative judgment, his publication contains too 
many question marks. I believe, however, that he did 
well with his decisions, since his book has proven to be 
of great help for the many students of the master’s 
draughtsmanship. Benesch abandoned this order by sub- 
ject matter in favor of a chronological one. He main- 
tains a subject-matter classification only in the broadest 
terms (for instance, religious subjects are combined 
with the historical and mythological in one category; 


others are portraits, genre scenes, etc.) and this order 
is definitely subordinated to the classifications into 
period. The period arrangement comes to a sharp break 
in 1640 with the end of Volume 11; another break will 
occur in 1650 when the whole opus is available. Fur- 
thermore, Benesch has not included the questionable 
drawings, except for a few examples. He simply omits 
the borderline cases when he does not believe in their 
authenticity. This puts a much greater strain on his 
responsibility as a final judge and implies greater cer- 
tainty of his own judgment than Valentiner assumed 
for his. I do not object to these decisions and believe 
that they were also dictated by reasons of economy. I 
prefer, however, to reserve my judgment on the value 
of his organization until the whole of the catalogue 
has appeared and one sees clearer the advantages and 
disadvantages of either system. 

As for the nature of Benesch’s comments in detail, 
it must first be said that they excel by their concise and 
objective character. Their readability, however, is 
somewhat impaired by too many cross-relationships to 
this or that drawing in point of graphic treatment or 
similarity of motif. Perhaps these many references to 
interrelationships become as they do tiresome because 
of the number-system in Benesch’s book. The catalogue 
numbers are here different from the numbers of the 
reproductions, so that the following up of each reference 
(often indicated only by numbers and not by titles) im- 
plies a repeated going back and forth within the book 
until one can grasp the meaning of a sentence. It may 
be that I ask too much comfort for the reader from a 
book as serious and as intent on proving authenticity. 
But altogether, I should prefer to trust the author’s 
judgment (and many other readers will also), without 
these overelaborate cross-relationships of details, and 
I should like instead an enlivening and spontaneous 
remark, here and there, about a drawing’s quality and 
individual character. Judgment by comparison, also the 
comparison of details, has its value, but an immediate 
and vivid reaction to a drawing’s intrinsic qualities is 
often equally important and perhaps more inspiring for 
the reader. 

If I now give some critical comments on a number 
of drawings where I cannot agree with Benesch’s 
opinion, it is in the hope that other Rembrandt critics, 
too, will express their opinion on these debatable points. 
One or two critics alone can often not decide a difficult 
case to general satisfaction. Only the consensus omnium 
and, still better, the approval of the succeeding genera- 
tion can bring certainty. 


cat. I (fig. 4) The Triumph of Mordecai, Bremen, 
Kunsthalle. In his Rembrandt, Werk und Forschung 
(Vienna, 1935, p. 9) Benesch had already considered 
the possibility that this drawing was one of Rem- 
brandt’s earliest attempts at composition. Now he has 
become more definite about the attribution. And the 
discovery of a Lastman painting of 1617 (now in the 
Rembrandthuis) seems to him to prove that the draw- 
ing is a free copy by the very young Rembrandt after 
one of his teacher’s paintings, and that the digressions 
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from it testify to the pupil’s creative freedom. It seems 
to me, however, that the superficiality of the drawing 
makes it highly improbable that it is the work of as 
serious and gifted a beginner as the young Rembrandt 
must have been, just after leaving Lastman’s workshop. 
It seems rather the typical light performance of an 
eighteenth-century routinier who, with an old painting 
before him, forged a preliminary sketch. There is an 
appalling lack of “basic” qualities. No figure has body 
and the lines swirl vaguely calligraphically. 

The problem of how the very young Rembrandt 
drew just at the time that Benesch assumes (ca. 1625- 
1626) is still very much under discussion. J. G. van 
Gelder made a valuable contribution to this puzzling 
question in his Rembrandts Vroegste Ontwikkeling 
(Amsterdam, 1953), but his division between the 
hands of Rembrandt and Lievens—both pupils of Last- 
man and at that time close collaborators—cannot yet 
be generally accepted. A good example, however, of 
what can be expected of the very young Rembrandt in 
intensity of draughtsmanship and plastic quality (not 
forgetting the shortcomings of a beginner) is the 
Trumpeter on Horseback in Amsterdam (cat. 21a, 
fig. 21) which van Gelder dates in 1624-1625 (Burl. 
Mag. 1949, p. 207) and which Benesch also accepts 
but dates, I believe too late, in 1627-1628. 

The comparisons which Benesch brings in to prove 
the authenticity of the Triumph of Mordecai are not 
compelling. One might add that what we know of 
Rembrandt drawings after Lastman paintings (see Val. 
632A-635B) looks very different. It is true that these 
Lastman copies are of the thirties, but one should be 
able to find some connection between them and earlier 
copies, and this seems impossible here. 

caT. 2 (fig. 8) Oriental Ruler on Horseback, for- 
merly Vienna, Dr. Josef Winter. Benesch points here 
to the Triumph of Mordecai (cat. 1, fig. 4) as a 
similar motif and dates it in the same early years (1625- 
1626). The very harsh and still undeveloped pen- 
technique he says is particularly close to the etching of 
the Flight into Egypt (B.59). Here again we see the 
slick hand of an eighteenth century imitator, rather than 
that of a young genius of Rembrandt’s extraordinary 
caliber. His graphic vocabulary is there, obviously in 
imitation of Rembrandt’s earliest etchings, but there is 
again a disturbing lack of plastic quality. The head of 
the horse does not come forward in front of the rider. 
In other words, there is no three-dimensional effect to 
this elaborate graphic display. The arms are poorly 
drawn and the rider’s left arm is much poorer than 
the left arm of the seated Joseph in the above-mentioned 
etching, which may have served the forger as a model. 
The fact that this drawing was formerly in the collec- 
tion of J. Richardson does not save it from suspicion. 
The ingenious efforts of these early forgers, from the 
time when a first wave of appreciation for Rembrandt 
drawings had developed, obviously due to Roger de 
Piles’ influential voice at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, should not be underestimated. An increasing 
number of cases has become known to this reviewer, 


from the Munich group mentioned above, as well as 
from other examples. 

It is regrettable that at the very beginning of 
Benesch’s publication two such drawings have to be 
eliminated as possible forgeries, because the unfortunate 
impression may arise that a book which starts out in 
this way deserves little confidence. Such a conclusion 
would be thoroughly unjust, since it is only in Rem- 
brandt’s earliest work that such uncertainty prevails 
and where the greatest controversies are therefore still 
possible. Benesch’s opinion here has as much weight as 
that of any other serious critic. And these are the cases 
where we must wait for more opinions and further 
research, before the validity of either position can be 
generally recognized. 

caT. 16 (fig. 20) Bust of an Apostle, Darmstadt, 
Hessisches Landesmuseum. K. Freund’s doubts (St#ft 
und Feder, pl. 212) about the attribution seem under- 
standable. There is less density of form than in the 
examples which Benesch cites as closely related. The 
slightly overdone diffusion and profusion of lines, in 
the beard in particular, remind one of Lievens rather 
than Rembrandt. Benesch admits a certain closeness to 
this dangerous “doppelganger,” but considers the draw- 
ing far superior to Lievens, and surely by Rembrandt. 

CAT. 21a (fig. 21) Soldier on Horseback blowing a 
Trumpet, Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet. See the 
remark about this powerful and very early drawing 
under Cat. 1 (fig. 4), where I agreed with van 
Gelder’s early dating (1624-1625), while Benesch 
dates it in 1627-1628. The ultimate decision about this 
date would be of considerable consequence for the 
vexing problem of Rembrandt’s earliest drawings. 

CAT. 51 (fig. 55) A Foot Operation, Florence, 
Uffizi. Benesch dates this drawing in 1628, which is 
the date on the painting of the same subject (Bredius 
422). Van Gelder (Burl. Mazg., July 1949, pp. 206ff. 
and op. cit., p. 11) places this drawing among the 
earliest works (1624-1625), while van Regteren Altena 
and Bauch consider it a work by Jan Lievens. This is a 
very difficult case, which shows the Lievens-Rembrandt 
problem at a most crucial point. I have not examined 
the drawing recently but I am inclined to see in it, 
with Bauch, a Lievens transformation of a Rembrandt 
motif. It seems to me that Bauch rightly stresses the 
flattening out of the forms which is typical of Lievens. 
And with the lack of spatial articulation and tension 
there goes a diffusion of interest that is contrary to 
Rembrandt’s dramatic sense. 

caT. 63 (fig. 71) The Lamentation, Dresden, Kup- 
ferstichkabinett. There is a misquotation of W. Ste- 
chow’s remark (Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsamm- 
lungen, 1929, p. 226) about this drawing. Stechow 
called the motif of the woman bending over the corpse 
of Christ a “Vorstufe” (preliminary stage) to a similar 
motif in the two later Lamentations in London (oil 
sketch Bredius 565 and drawing Val. 495). But 
Benesch quotes this as ““Vorstudie” (preliminary study) 
and therefore his harsh criticism of Stechow’s remark, 
which is based on that misquotation, is unjustified. 
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cat. 64 (fig. 72) The Entombment, formerly F. 
Giiterbock, Berlin. I am inclined to accept Benesch’s 
attribution of this drawing, while Valentiner omitted 
it after first having accepted it. I should, however, 
date the drawing closer to 1640 than to 1630, for com- 
positional reasons in particular. 

cAT. 65v (fig. 65) St. Jerome in Prayer, Frankfort 
on the Main, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut. This shows a 
considerable difference in quality from the very striking 
drawing on the recto (Satan tempting Christ, fig. 64). 
It is much looser in the organization of the pen-lines, 
and the strokes are excessively broad. I could imagine 
that a pupil (if not a later imitator) who owned the 
Satan tempting Christ tried his hand on the verso. 
Nicolaes Maes comes to mind, While it is natural to 
assume that the two sides are by the same hand, it 
happens also that a later hand adds something on the 
verso, imitating the style of the recto (see Louvre Cat. 
no. 1153). 

caT. 71 (fig. 77) St. Peter and St. John healing the 
Paralytic at the Gate of the Temple, Lausanne, A. 
Strélin. This drawing is not absolutely convincing, but 
possible. The wash seems somewhat overdone in the 
reproduction; it is more transparent and more easily 
readable in Valentiner’s volume (no. 531). I do not 
remember having seen the original. 

cat. 77 (fig. 82) The Centurion of Capernaum 
kneeling before Christ, The Hague (now Paris), F. 
Lugt. This one is not convincing, and more likely a 
pupil’s drawing. Benesch himself mentions the relation- 
ship to Salomon Koninck’s drawings, but assumes Rem- 
brandt’s authorship. The Salomon Koninck attribution 
which Lugt now favors (oral statement) seems more 
satisfying. Such drawings as the Seated Rabbi, also in 
Lugt’s collection, and the Joseph expounding Pharaoh’s 
dreams, in the Albertina—both cited by Benesch— 
are extremely close. The weakness of the pupil’s hand 
is evident in various ways, in the figures, the faces, the 
hands, in the monotony and looseness of shading, in 
the lack of spatial articulation. 

cat. 80 (fig. 84) Joseph expounding the Prisoners’ 
Dreams, formerly London, Victor Koch. This drawing 
does not compare favorably with the much more strik- 
ing one in Haarlem (Ben. Cat. 79, fig. 91) which 
Benesch cites as closely related. The Koch drawing 
lacks the coherence of effect and graphic treatment and 
the freshness of execution of the Haarlem drawing. 
From its weakness (also in details) one suspects that it 
is an old copy. I have had no opportunity, however, to 
check this statement with the original. 

cat. 83 (fig. 89) The Raising of the Cross, Vienna, 
Albertina. The attribution of van Regteren Altena to 
Backer (Oud Holland xu, 1925, p. 141) still seems 
a good possibility. The undulating tendency of the 
chalk strokes is more in his style than Rembrandt’s. 
Benesch explains this by a Callot influence which I 
believe he overrates, at least in Rembrandt’s drawings. 
Also the expression in the various faces lacks the variety 
and intensity of Rembrandt’s authentic sketches. 

caT. 91 (fig. 100) Sketch for Two Figures seated 
at a Table, Munich, Graphische Sammlung. Benesch 


considers this pen sketch a preliminary study for the 
grisaille Joseph telling his Dreams (Bredius 504). It 
belongs, I am convinced, to the group of eighteenth 
century forgeries in Munich in which the imitator used 
the corresponding group in the oil sketch as a point of 
departure, and with the intention of giving to his 
product the appearance of a preliminary sketch for an 
authentic painting. As I recently had an opportunity to 
find out, there can be little doubt that both the framing 
line and the false signature are done with the same 
brush and ink as the rest of the drawing, a fact which 
alone excludes it from Rembrandt’s work. But also the 
sloppy character of this sketch—most evident perhaps 
in arms and hands—should give us a warning as to 
its doubtful character. 

CAT. 103 (fig. 117) Study of a High Priest, Munich, 
Graphische Sammlung. Extensive corrections on the 
drawing make a final judgment very difficult. I should 
say that the whole is by F. Bol, not only the reworking 
—in other words, a drawing by Bol with his own cor- 
rections, rather than, as Benesch assumes, a Rembrandt 
drawing reworked by Bol. This pupil used the figure, 
as Benesch points out, for a drawing of his, now in 
Windsor Castle. 

CAT. 104 (fig. 119) Sketch for an Agony in the 
Garden, with Christ consoled by an Angel, Munich, 
Graphische Sammlung and 

caT. 105 (fig. 116) Similar Study of the kneeling 
Christ, Munich, Graphische Sammlung. These two 
drawings also, I believe, are forgeries like Cat. 91 (fig. 
100) and 106 (fig. 115). All date back to the eight- 
eenth century, since they come from the old collection 
of the Comtes Palatins du Rhin. They are inspired by 
drawings of about 1635, such as Ben. Cat. 97 (fig. 
106) and 100 (fig. 107), which Benesch cites as tests 
of his authentication. But a closer comparison shows 
weaknesses that ought to arouse suspicion. Cat. 105 
(fig. 116) has the false Rembrandt signature of so 
many Munich drawings. 

caT. 106 (fig. 115) Man in Fetters, lamenting, 
Munich, Graphische Sammlung. Of the Munich group 
of forgeries this is perhaps the most successful one. The 
forger must have been inspired by drawings like Ben. 
Cat. 95 (fig. 102), which is close, although his draw- 
ing differs by a greater vagueness and looseness of the 
graphic treatment. In the Jacob figure of the Berlin 
drawing the pen lines contract and open flexibly, em- 
phasizing modeling and spatial depth. Here they run 
with almost equal spacing over the whole. Also a 
comparison with such a brilliant expressive drawing of 
about 1635 as the Scribe sharpening his Quill (Ben. 
Cat. 263, fig. 288) will help to decide this case in 
showing how superficially the imitator applies the 
vocabulary of the master’s drawings of the mid thirties. 

Benesch rightly corrects the old interpretations of 
the subject matter (Jacob lamenting; Judas or St. 
Peter repenting) to Man in Fetters, and believes it is 
one of the prisoners in the scene of Joseph Interpreting 
the Prisoners’ Dreams. But these poor fellows do not 
sit on armchairs. And so the subject matter also, as 
presented here, remains confusing. 
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caT. 128 (fig. 141) Lot and his Daughters, Wei- 
mar, Goethe Nationalmuseum. As an example of 
Benesch’s overtight dating I quote here the following 
passage by which he wishes to prove that the drawing 
is dated about 1636, rather than 1635: “In contrast to 
the flowing entanglements of fibrous lines in 1635, the 
drawings of 1636 are characterized by a clearer and 
more geometric articulation of the structure of the 
figures.” I do not see so much difference from the 
drawings usually dated about 1635, which, of course, 
also differ among themselves. 

CAT. 143 (fig. 157) Standing Old Man, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Fogg Art Museum. This is a fairly 
weak drawing in the style of the early thirties, and 
hardly relates to the Abraham of the etching The 
Dismissal of Hagar (Hind 149). The only similarity 
is in the gesture, and that can well be accidental. The 
style is still more different in the Young Man pulling 
a Rope (Cat. 411, fig. 356), which Benesch dates too 


. early (about 1636), contrary to the general assumption 


that it belongs to the fifties (see my remark on Cat. 
311). The suggestion that the drawing is related to the 
etching of the Blind Tobit (Hind 452), which the 
Fogg Museum catalogue mentions, Benesch ascribes to 
me, but I am not responsible for it. 

caT. 146 (fig. 158) Young Solomon proclaimed 
King, riding on a Mule, Paris, Louvre. Lugt’s opinion, 
expressed in his Louvre Catalogue (no. 1116), that 
this is a Rembrandt drawing whose parts are from 
slightly different times, seems more plausible than 
Benesch’s assumption that the central part has been 
pasted on by a pupil. 

CAT. 159 (fig. 177) Susanna and the Two Elders, 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett. The date of about 1635, 
suggested by Kauffmann and myself, still seems more 
plausible than Benesch’s date of 1637-1638. The rela- 
tionship to Ben. Cat. 180 (fig. 193), which he rightly 
dates in about 1639, is not close enough to allow this 
conclusion. 

caT. 160 (fig. 175) Adoration of the Magi, Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett. Here Benesch says: “Dated by 
Rosenberg at about 1632. Actually the drawing repre- 
sents a return to the style of 1632-33 in the period 
1637-1639.” I still believe in the earlier date, also for 
the drawings Ben. Cat. 159 (fig. 177), 161 (fig. 
174) and 162 (fig. 178), to which he relates this 
drawing. While the assumption of the recurrence of a 
trend is not unnatural, it seems somewhat inconsistent 
with Benesch’s habit e sharp dating, often year by 
year. 

caT. 170 (fig. 182) The Liberation of St. Peter 
from Prison, formerly Brno, Dr. Arthur Feldmann. 
This looks, in the reproduction, like a weak drawing, 
and is perhaps an old copy after an original of the 
middle thirties. 

CAT. 174 (fig. 190) Lot and his Daughters, Dres- 
den, Friedrich August II Coll. The earlier date (ca. 
1634-1635) suggested by Kauffmann and Valentiner 
seems more likely than Benesch’s date of 1638-1639. 

caT. 176 (fig. 194) Judith and her Servant with 
Holofernes Head, Paris, Louvre. Lugt seems to me 


to be right with his dating of about 1632-1634, while 
Benesch suggests 1638- 1639. 

caT. 179 (fig. 191) The Angel departs from 
Manoah and his Wife, Paris, Louvre. Here again the 
earlier date (ca. 1635) suggested by Hofstede de 
Groot and Lugt seems more convincing than Benesch’s 
(ca. 1639). 

caT. 180 (fig. 193) Manoah’s Offering, Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinet. This drawing, which I dated 1637- 
1640 and Benesch puts into 1639, shows the charac- 
teristic style of the later thirties, which is more fluid in 
line and tonal effect than the examples listed above 
(Ben. Cat. 159, 160, 170, 174, 176, 179). Other 
differences of dating where Benesch seems to date too 
early rather than too late—they will be mentioned 
below—prove also how difficult it is to reach unanimity 
in solving this problem of exact chronological definition 
when the stylistic arguments do not carry conviction. 

CAT. 197 (fig. 213) Two Studies of a Beggar 
Woman seated on the Ground, Paris, Louvre. Lugt’s 
date (ca. 1635-1640) is again more convincing than 
Benesch’s (ca. 1632-1633). The later date also seems 
natural because of the relationship to the painting of 
St. John Preaching (Bredius 555), which Benesch 
mentions. 

CAT. 199 and 200 (figs. 214 and 215) Two sheets 
of Studies, Paris, Louvre, and formerly Earl of Dal- 
housie. Both drawings seem closer to 1640 than to 
1630, because of their cubic character, but Benesch 
dates them 1632-1633. Valentiner attributes Cat. 200 
to Nicolaes Maes, which at least shows its closeness to 
the forties. 

CAT. 209, 210, 211a (figs. 228, 229, 234) Studies 
with standing Orientals. About these three rather crude 
studies doubt has been expressed repeatedly. Benesch 
defends them as inseparable from Cat. 207 (fig. 226), 
211 (fig. 227) and 212 (fig. 230)—all representing 
standing Orientals. But the difference in quality seems 
too great to allow this conclusion. 

CAT. 263a (fig. 289) 4 Woman standing with a 
Candle. London, British Museum. Benesch dates this 
drawing about 1635, relating it closely to the Scribe 
sharpening his Quill (Cat. 263, fig. 288), but its style 
is more tonal and the graphic treatment less sharp. 
These features, in particular the subtle value gradation 
and delicate integration of pen and brush, point to the 
middle period, rather than to the thirties. I should say 
about 1638-1640 is the right date. 

CAT. 292a (fig. 310) Young Woman Standing 
(Saskia? ), London, Captain and Mrs. Edward Speel- 
man. The drawing is somewhat strange in expression, 
style and technique. The combination of quill-pen and 
reed-pen would be possible, but the relationship between 
the thick and the thin lines is unsatisfactory and suffers 
from a lack of gradation. 

CAT. 311 (fig. 356) Life study of a Young Man 
pulling a Rope, Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet. The 
tonal richness and softness, the integration of the two 
kinds of pen with the brushwork, is far too advanced 
for a work of the mid thirties (ca. 1636), as Benesch 
dates it. None of the drawings to which he relates this 
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one has the same richness and softness of tonal treat- 
ment, such as we find only in Rembrandt’s mature 
period. One can therefore maintain the old dating close 
to the painting in Darmstadt, Christ at the Column 
(Bredius 593), which is dated 1658, and in which this 
study has been used. 

CAT. 314 (fig. 353) Study of a Peasant Woman, 
London, British Museum, and 

CAT. 315 (fig. 357) Study of a Peasant Woman, 
rear view, Haarlem, Teyler Museum. These drawings 
date from the early forties rather than about 1636, as 
Benesch suggests. Therefore, the person represented 
could well be Geertje Dircx, the nurse of ‘Titus, as has 
been assumed. The seventeenth century inscription on 
the reverse of 315: “De minne moer van Titus” (the 
nurse of Titus) should therefore still be regarded as 
supporting evidence. The soft tonal treatment and the 
delicacy of the pen lines definitely speak in favor of 
the middle period. 

CAT. 327 (fig. 367) Three Studies of a Beggar and 
a Woman, London, British Museum. This is to be 
dated rather in the early thirties, as Hind assumed, than 
about 1636, as Benesch will have it. He argues that the 
drawing belongs to the same year as Lot and his 
Daughters (Cat. 128, fig. 141), because of the similar- 
ity of the woman on the left with one of the daughters 
of Lot. But this drawing seems also earlier (see my 
remark for Cat. 128). 

CAT. 341v (fig. 390) Two Cottages (verso of fig. 
388), Rotterdam, F. Koenigs Coll. Benesch’s valuable 
observation that this cottage was introduced by Rem- 
brandt into his painting The Windmill now in the 
National Gallery in Washington (HdG. 952) has to 
be considered in future discussions of this famous but 
contested landscape. Benesch himself dated the painting 
about 1652 (Rembrandt, Werk und Forschung, p. 49) 
and now thinks that, due to the date of the drawing in 
about 1637, The Windmill must be placed a decade 
earlier. I accept Benesch’s dating for the drawing as 
approximately right, but feel that the redating of the 
painting should not be attempted until it has been 
cleaned and more of its true character can be seen. From 
its present appearance I cannot believe that its date is 
far from the early fifties. 

CAT. 345 (fig. 401) The Widower, Copenhagen, 
Kobberstiksamling. The old dating of about 1643 
seems more plausible than Benesch’s suggestion of 
1636-1637. 

CAT. 395 (fig. 445) Young Woman at her Toilet, 
Vienna, Albertina. See my remark in the introduction. 

caT. 397 (fig. 444) The Match Maker, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Curtis O. Baer. Valentiner’s date 
(ca. 1640) is here more convincing than Benesch’s 
suggestion of 1633-34. 

cat. 438 (fig. 489) Portrait of a Gentleman, 
Lwow, Lubomirski Museum. The borderline between 
Rembrandt and Ferdinand Bol might be explored in 
this portrait. It is an appealing drawing, but Bol comes 
at times close to his master. The characterization is 
more sentimental than incisive, and the tonal and 
graphic treatment less dense. However, I have not 


seen the original and can therefore judge only with 
reservation. 

CAT. 452 (fig. 507) Study of the Bust of a Roman 
Emperor, Turin, Library. Benesch’s early dating in the 
thirties is surprising. The other two known Roman 
Bust sketches belong in the early fifties, and are very 
close to this one. 

CAT. 453 (fig. 511) 4 Dromedary and two Orien- 
tals, Bremen, Kunsthalle. The drawing is not con- 
vincing and may be an old copy, as Pauli suggested. 
This would also explain the elaborate inscription on 
top, with signature and date, close to Rembrandt but 
obviously by another hand. 


SECTION ON DrAwWINGs BY PUPILS, ETC. 
CAT. 475 (fig. 535) The Finding of Moses, Amster- 


dam, Rijksprentenkabinet. The drawing is far superior 
to Bol in its suggestive brevity, and therefore Hofstede 
de Groot’s judgment that it is by Rembrandt and was 
used by Bol for his painting in the Palace of Peace in 
The Hague still stands, against the assumption of Miinz 
(in his Belvedere article of 1924) whom Benesch 
follows. 


SECTION ON ATTRIBUTIONS 
caT. A6 (fig. 573) Portrait of a Young Lady, 


Besangon, Musée Communal. This is an interesting 
borderline case where Benesch suggests Bol. I would 
not exclude the possibility that it is by Rembrandt, and 
in the second half of the thirties. 

caT. A7 (fig. 576) Saskia seated in a Chair, Brus- 
sels, Musée des Beaux-Arts. Fine little pen sketch of 
the late forties, rather than the mid thirties, as Benesch 
suggests. His rejection of it, on the basis of a comparison 
with Cat. 415 (fig. 467) is not convincing. The dif- 
ference between the two drawings is one of period, 
rather than of quality. 

cat. A 9g (fig. 579) Saskia seated before a Window, 
Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts. The total impression 
is too good and lively for a pupil. Benesch criticizes 
the shape of the left hand and the absence of volume 
in the right arm of the woman. But there are strong 
points, particularly in the concentrated expression, which 
make it hard to take the drawing away from Rem- 
brandt. 

cat. A 10 (fig. 581) Three Studies of a Child and 
one of an Old Woman, Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art 
Museum. Here again Benesch acknowledges the ex- 
traordinary quality, but throws the drawing out of 
Rembrandt’s work because he cannot place it satisfac- 
torily in the artist’s development. Benesch argues that 
it can hardly be after the early thirties because of the 
woman’s costume, and that the graphic character con- 
tradicts such an early date. The only way out of this 
dilemma, for him, is to consider it a striking study by 
one of the earliest and best pupils such as Lievens or 
Backer. 

I see in the costume of the woman no obstacle for 
dating the drawing in about 1634-36, because elderly 
people often clung to the old fashion. And as for the 
graphic style, it fits into the period when Flinck was one 
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of Rembrandt’s most gifted pupils. But the drawing is 
superior to Flinck and shows Rembrandt’s more dense 
and brilliant draughtsmanship at that period, with an 
unusual richness in the combined technique of pen and 
brushwork. 

caT. A 12 (fig. 577) Young Woman seated in an 
Armchair, London, British Museum. Hind rightly 
stresses that this is “one of the finest studies of Rem- 
brant’s earlier period,” and dates it about 1635-1640. 
I completely agree with him. Benesch does not doubt 
the quality, but finds himself unable to relate it closely 
enough to any of Rembrandt’s drawings and calls it 
therefore “one of the most outstanding works of the 
school,” without being able to relate it to any pupil 
either. 

Of the almost six hundred drawings catalogued in 
Benesch’s first two volumes this reviewer had to offer 


some criticism in about fifty cases. On the other hand, 
it should be stressed that in these two first volumes 
alone more than sixty Rembrandt drawings have been 
reproduced for the first time, and that most of them are 
convincing discoveries by the author. (It may not be 
necessary to list them all here, because it is clearly 
evident from Benesch’s careful bibliographical notes. ) 
This is a tremendous addition, which we gratefully 
accept and which makes Benesch’s publication not only 
helpful, but necessary for every student. In fact, this 
reviewer is convinced that in spite of the dissensions he 
has expressed, and others might add, Benesch’s work 
will stand, for a long time to come, as the most in- 
formative and reliable opus on the whole of Rem- 
brandt’s drawings. 

JAKOB ROSENBERG 

Harvard University 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THE 
ART BULLETIN, Department of Art, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Contributors are advised to retain an accurate 
carbon copy of their articles. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform size 
(preferably 814 x 11 inches) and regular weight, numbered 
consecutively. 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly desig- 
nated by means of superior figures, placed after the punctua- 
tion marks, 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoining to the article. 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
following the footnotes. 


6. Good photographs made directly from the work to be 
reproduced are essential, and whenever negatives of these are 
available, they should be submitted also. All photographs and 
negatives will be returned. If better copy for any illustration 
exists in a book or manuscript not available to the contributor, 
this information should be noted in a full bibliographical ref- 
erence and included with the photograph. Contributors are 
urged to consult the Note by Clarence Kennedy, “The Selection 
of Copy for Illustrations,” ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 
135-138. Copies of the reprint are obtainable from the Man- 
aging Editor. 


7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be done 
lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or write heavily; the 
marks will show through on the finished plate. 


8. Permission for the use of Alinari photographs will be 
cleared by THE ART BULLETIN, but contributors are responsible 
for obtaining permission, whenever necessary, for the repro- 
duction of other photographs. : 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing paper 
or cardboard. 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be printed 
in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This includes 
titles of works of art, titles of books, poems, and periodical 
publications, and technical terms or phrases not in the language 
of the article; but does not include direct quotations in a 
foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper names, place 
names, names of buildings, or words anglicized by usage. 


11. Italicize: sbid., idem, op.cit., loc.cit., and passim; but 
not: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., infra, q.v., saec., scilicet 
(scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), vide; nor: 
cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), fol., fols., (folio, folios), 
ie., L., Il. (line, lines), p., v.. vv. (verse, verses), viz. 


12. Double quotation marks should be used for primary 
quotations; single quotation marks will be reserved for a 
quotation within a quotation. 


13. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should 
be in roman within double quotation marks, and the title of 
the periodical in italics. Thus: 

Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz Books,” 
Magazine of Art, xxx, 1938, pp. §79-581. 


14. In the case of books cited, the form of reference should 
be as follows: (1) author’s name, preceded by his given name 
or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, italicized, 


followed by a comma; (3) the edition where necessary, fol- 
lowed by a comma; (4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; (5) if desired, the name of publisher, followed by 
a comma; (6) date of publication, followed by a comma; (7) 
reference to volume in Roman numerals without preceding 
“Vol.” or “V.” and followed by a comma; (8) page or col- 
umn number, preceded by “p.,” “pp.” or “col.,” “cols.” Thus: 
Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, p. 60. 
Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, pp. 72-78. 


15. In English titles of publications, capitalize all prin- 
cipal words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns but not the adjectives derived therefrom; in 
German, capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons. 


16. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs 13 and 14. In all suc- 
ceeding references, the shortest intelligible form should be used. 
Such abbreviations as ibid., loc.cit., and op.cit. should not ordi- 
narily be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. 


17. All references should be verified before the manuscript 
is submitted for publication. Articles that are incomplete in 
this respect will be returned to the author for completion 
before acceptance. 


18. The funds of THE ART BULLETIN do not admit of an 
expenditure of over ten per cent (10%) of the cost of com- 
position for alterations in articles once set up in galley proof. 
In order that contributors may be spared the expense of ex- 
ceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their manu- 
scripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the above rules. 
In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are referred to The 
MLA Style Sheet, copies of which are obtainable from the 
Modern Language Association. 


19. Book reviews should be prepared in the same style as 
other contributions to THE ART BULLETIN. Book reviews rep- 
resent solely the opinions of the reviewers, who have complete 
freedom, within the limits of scholarly discourse, to set forth 
their own evaluations of the publications assigned to them for 
review. In order to ensure maximum usefulness, it is desirable 
that every review include a factual description of the contents 
of the work under review, as distinguished from the reviewer’s 
critical estimate of its merits. (THE ART BULLETIN will not 
consider unsolicited manuscripts for book reviews.) 


20. Any letter to the Editor which comments on a contribu- 
tion to THE ART BULLETIN is submitted to the author of the 
contribution in question in order to permit a letter in reply to 
be published concurrently if desired. Writers of letters to the 
Editor are therefore requested to enclose a carbon copy. 


21. Authors of articles will receive fifty offprints free of 
charge. Authors of Notes will receive thirty offprints of the 
Notes section free of charge. Thirty copies of the whole back 
section will be sent free of charge to authors of Reviews of 
Books and Exhibitions and ten to writers of Letters. The 
privilege of obtaining additional offprints at cost has been 
discontinued. 


22. The name of the institution with which an author is 
connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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